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DON’T ENVY THIS AUTHOR...Em: ate him! 


Instead of merely wishing for success, William A. Larson reached out for it! Now he’s a pub- 
lished author . . . talked about, admired, publicized from coast-to-coast . . . thanks to the 
wonderful publishing plan of Pageant Press) (WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOK.) 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Born on a farm near Dwight, North Dakota, William A. 
Larson received his B.S. in Education from the Mayville, 
North Dakota State Teachers College in 1927, the same year 
he started playing Bridge. After five years as a high school 
principal, a year and a half as editor of a newspaper in 
Walhalla, North Dakota, and six years in farm real estate 
work at Dickinson and Grafton, North Dakota, he joined 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 


Humorous, satirical, philosophical, “The Bridge Life of the 
American Male” is written with a typically male approach. 
It gives convincing reasons why men should play Bridge, 
tells them how to play good Bridge, how to avoid ruffling 
their partners in the process, and how to cope with the 
dictatorial “Old Biddies” to whom the male ego is some- 
thing less than sacred. What’s more, the author tells his 
struggling male cohorts how they can actually enjoy the 
game! 


This is William A. Larson’s first book. He gets 40% royalty 
($1.20 per book) . 


William A. Larson, author of “The 
Bridge Life of the American Male” 


(Pageant Press—$3.00) SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT. We will read it care- 
fully and report within one week regarding possibilities 
and cost. No obligation. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
OPENED HIS EYES 


William A. Larson thought it impossible to become a full- 
fledged published author in a few short months. Then he 
read our free book. ‘Today he’s well on the road to “Who's 
Who,” a celebrity in his community, a bright new star in 


American the literary world. 


mole Wouldn't you like to emulate William A. exciting 
fs a success? If you have written a book—on any subject—don’t 
Al let it get side-tracked. Fashion your own success! Send for 
our free book—learn how you can publish your book with- 
out heart-breaking rejection slips, without agonizing wait- 
ing for recognition! 

Our free book has saved and bolstered the aspirations of 
over 509 authors. It will inspire you, guide you, help to 
establish the importance of your work. Get that free book 

today. Better still, send us your manuscript. 


The colorful jacket of “The Life 
of the American Male,’ designed by Seth Richards, Publisher 


Dave Lyons Pat Marlowe, Editor 
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monthly at 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor and Publisher. 
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TO WRITERS 
WHO WANT T0 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


If you've been reading the writers’ magazines lately, 
you will have noticed how editors are earnestly search- 
ing for new writers. For instance, a man’s mag editor 
says, “Besides strong first person adventure stories 
and articles, we are interested in science subjects, 
medicine and unusual experience pieces . . . $500, 
$750 and up.” 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard time 
getting 5,000 word fiction of interest to men—$850 
and up. Short shorts—$750 base rate. A romance 
editor says she wants all lengths—2,500 word shorts 
to 10,000 word novelettes—with realism, sincerity 
and emotion. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, ‘’Writers 
will discover in TV the finest opportunities they have 
ever known! . . . We need writers for westerns, come- 
dies, mysteries.”’ 

A “how to” editor says writers are missing a well- 
paying field in this market. 


How Palmer Can Help You 


If you are not making sales, maybe it’s because 
you just don’t savvy how to put your ideas together— 
and that’s where we come in. Furthermore, unique in 
that it includes training for all fields—short stories, 
mysteries, articles, TV-radio scripts, etc. 

Does it pay-off? . . . We wish you could read the 
letters of thanks from our students and graduates— 
new writers who have gotten started, established 
writers who have increased their sales. 


P.I.A. is an Approved School 


Only carefully selected schools meet these qualifi- 
cations for membership in the National Home Study 
Council: (1) truthful description of courses & services, 
(2) text material pedagogically sound, (3) material up 
to date, (4) competent instructors, (5) reasonable tui- 
tion, (6) financially sound, (7) reputable management. 
Unbiased authorities say the N.H.S.C. approval should 
be one of your first considerations in seeking home- 
study instruction. 


Free Book and Lesson 


So you can see for yourself, send for our free 40- 
page book: ‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories’’ and 
free typical lesson package. It may well be the turn- 
ing point in your career. If others are succeeding, 
why can’t you? So let’s find out. Write today. Palmer 
Institute of Authorship (Since 1917), 1680-No. Syca- 
more, Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-15. 


Barton A. Stebbins, President 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-15 


Please send me free lesson and book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” a. how | may make 
the most of my writing ype is request is con- 
fidential and no salesman will call. f 


Mr.) 

Miss ) 

Please print clearly. Veterans: check here o 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


1954 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST 
ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS 


Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


320 pp. $3.95 
This new volume of 39 original short-shorts is TWO 
BOOKS IN ONE including editor's TECHNIQUE: SELLS 
THE SHORT-SHORT now in its fourth edition. 


The prize-winning stories for 1954 are: 


First Prize: BEFORE THE RACES 
By David Cornel DeJong 


Second Prize: THE BLACK LIE 
By Sue Sandy 


Third Prize: THE THREE BUTTONHOLES 
By John Favicchio 


The reader will also find a revised edition of 
the editor's book, TECHNIQUE je SELLS THE SHORT- 
SHORT, which contains chapters on how to write and 
sell short-shorts as well as analyses of various pub- 
lished short- from magazines as Collier's, At- 
lantic Monthly, A y, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journ- 
al, New Yorker, Week, etc., plus the editor's 
FOREWORD, EPILOGUE and APPENDIX of short- short 
markets. BOOK TWO contains 6 new chapters in a 
revised, enlarged edition. Now in its 4th edition, it 
has proven very popular with libraries, writing schools 
and universities as well as with all writers interested 
in writing and selling short-short fiction. Recommend- 
ed by the A in Library Association. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES or 


Send your order for this valuable book now to 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


OBERFIRST’S SHORT SHORT FICTION 
LIBRARY 


SHORT-SHORTS WANTED FOR 
NEW ANTHOLOGY 


WIN PRIZES 


of Best 
by Robert 


Now in preparation. This promises to contain ex- 
ceptional short-shorts of unusual quality. The editor 
is lookin a? for a few more outstanding, original, un- 
published short-shorts up to 1500 words to complete 
the anthology which Rein to press soon. Authors are 
requested to send in their best short-shorts for prompt 
consideration. Three prizes will be given to the best 
short-shorts represented, one month after publication. 
Names of authors will be announced in this maga- 
zine—authors winning first prise. second prize and 
third prize. ADVANCE ORDERS 


1953 Bost Short-Shorts 
A new shorts by talented, new 
EWORD 


authors plus FOR by the editor. JUST PUB- 
$3.00 


LISHED. 
1952 inal Short-Shorts 
ited by R rst 


A_ symposium = 33 brand-new short-shorts and most 
of ft with an O. twist plus FOREWORD by 
editor. $2.50 


Complete set of above books — $7.75 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all lead- 
ing short-short titles mailed on request. 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers & Booksellers 
P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 


1955 | Short-Shorts 
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Opportunities 
For You 


A Report from Editors 


FRESH approach to fact and fiction is the 

major key to success for the writer in 1955. 
; This is the judgment expressed by editors in 
all fields, book or magazine, from the widely pop- 
ular to the definitely literary. 

The publishing business is more competitive 
than ever. Magazines that — writers well depend 
generally on advertising for their principal in- 
come. (Even the Reader's Digest, operated for 34 
years without advertising, will begin carrying ad- 
vertising in the spring.) 

To get advertising a magazine must attract sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers. 

Here is where you as a writer come in. Editors 
buy the types of material that they will feel will 
increase the readership of their publications. 

To meet the competition of other magazines— 
and of television—editors are looking for the new, 
the fresh, the stimulating. They want subject 
matter, theme, treatment that will attract wide at- 
tention, that will cause a magazine to be talked 
about. 

This means an ever increasing demand for top 
stuff such as deserves featuring on a magazine 
cover. Editors say they never get enough manu- 
scripts of this caliber. They take the best they can 
get, always looking expectantly for the story or 
article that will hit the bull’s-eye. 

If you've noticed comparatively little fiction 
featured on magazine covers, the reason is, editors 
say, that they don’t get enough stories demanding 
top billing. In cases where fiction does get cover 
play, it is often by a noted author, who has worked 
over many years building his reputation. Heming- 
way, Kelland, Gardner on a cover will sell maga- 
zines. 

Stories of high quality by less well-known writers 
need something unusual in subject matter, locale, 
situation, or theme if they are to get cover play. 
Timeliness is particularly important. 

The year 1955 will, editors report, show no de- 
crease in the demand for good fiction. Aside from 
the men’s magazines—never an extensive market 
for fiction—no publication predicts it will reduce 
its fictional content. On the other ’:2nd, none re- 
ports any plan to increase its proportion ©: fiction 
—though several editors say they would do so if 
they received a steady flow of stories as compelling 
as the articles they publish. 

The demand for top stories and even for merely 
very good stories remains greater than the supply. 
It is up to writers to change this situation, 

The larger magazines are broadening their 
audiences—which means an increased market for 
fiction of general appeal. Fewer and fewer pub- 
lications of mass circulation emphasize the so- 
called “women’s story.” McCall’s, which for years 
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was definitely a women’s magazine, has announced 
a specific policy of directing its material to the 
entire family as a unit. ; 

Fiction for which there is least call is that in 
which the story is told from the standpoint of a 
child; and fiction dealing with journalists and 
authors. There is always an abundant supply of 
the former. As for the story dealing with literary 
or semiliterary figures, editors report that reader 
interest is usually low. Of course it is unsafe to 
generalize. A superb story, whatever its subject 
matter, will sell. A story of less merit with popular 
subject matter will prove acceptable. 

Fact articles will continue in 1955 to encounter 
less competition than will fiction. The larger mag- 
azines will average at least 60% fact as against 
40%, fiction in their issues. Yet the number of 
queries and articles received is only a fraction of 
tne number of fiction manuscripts submitted. The 
pay for an article or a story of comparable quality 
is approximately the same, with often a little 
edge to the article. 

It’s the fact articles that usually get cover billing. 
As with fiction, no editor reports ever having 
enough articles of high reader appeal. 

There is no set pattern for the article drawing 
high pay. Usually, though, it has, according to 
editors, two important qualities: (1) strong “you” 
appeal; (2) the dramatic quality that is present 
in the best fiction. Such articles may deal with 
practically any subject. 

Editors emphasize increasingly the importance 
of adequate investigation and research for an im- 
portant article. One suggested three weeks of solid 
time as a minimum for the work preliminary to 
writing a top-pay article. 

Apart from articles of outstanding character, 
there will be growing demand for shorter non- 
fiction of practically every type. The how-to arti- 
cle, illustrated by photographs or drawings, will 
undoubtedly continue the most popular. 


THE book field, too, publishers point out, will 

probably continue in 1955 the same trend that 
has prevailed for several years. The opportunity 
for the unestablished writer will be greater in non- 
fiction than in fiction. 

Best-selling non-fiction is averaging two to 
three times the sales of best-selling fiction. As this 
is written the ten best-selling non-fiction books 
classify roughly as follows: self-help, 4; autobiogra- 
phy, 2; biography, 2; public affairs, 2. 

Even outside the best-sellers, non-fiction aver- 
ages better sales—and these often continue over 
the years. The outstanding classifications in point 
of popularity are self-help and how-to books. 

The paperback books continue to offer an op- 
portunity to fiction or fact writers with a talent 
for reaching the mass of people. While reprints 
predominate, more and more originals are being 
bought. 

The total number of books published, likewise 
the total number of manuscripts purchased by 
magazines, will be substantially unchanged from 
1954. 

Book royalties will be on the same percentage 
scale that has prevailed for several years. Pay for 
magazine material will be about the same as in 
1954. It will be a little higher in some cases, 
especially for manuscripts of top quality. 

All editors of magazines stress the importance of 
studying a publication before submitting manu- 
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IT’S YOUR MOVE 


Prepare Yourself for a Career as a Writer by 
enrolling in the PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP. 
Follow Miss Bloom's tested, proved plan. Her 
expert, personal, step-by-step guidance will help 
you produce stories that bring checks instead 
of rejection slips. 

This System Works! 

Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers 
successfully at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, 
Rutgers University and in her own classes, and 
she has sold hundreds of her own mss. to all 
kinds of markets, including the top slicks. Her 
methods are based on TODAY'S conditions. She 
works with YOU as a class of one, and she 
keeps in mind your particular background, 
needs, problems and wishes as she helps you, 
step by step, to write the best stories of which 
you are capable. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 

Criticism Service 

Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom 
can tell you what’s wrong and what to do to 
make it right. $1 per thousand words, $5 mini- 
mum. Payment and stamped envelope should 
accompany script. Special rate for books. Per- 
sonal consultation by arrangement. 


Pauline Bloom Workshop For Writers 
58 Willow Street-A, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 


In 1955 as always, 


when you see this slogan 


A THRILLING 
PUBLICATION 


on @ magazine cover, 

it’s a symbol of 

GOOD FICTION FOR READERS 
anda 

GOOD MARKET FOR WRITERS! 


Better Publications, Inc. 
Standard Magazines, Inc. 
Best Books, Inc. 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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scripts to it. This doesn’t mean, as some begin- 
ners think, examining the fact or fiction subject 
matter with a view to writing about the same 
things. Such a policy does not work, for maga- 
zines, as heretofore pointed “out, are seeking con- 
stantly the fresh, the new. Study of a magazine 
means study of its scope, the general field it covers, 
the approach and style of the fiction and articles, 
the type of reader to whom it appears to be 
directed. 
HERE are specific comments by representative 
editors. From them the writer can gain much 
help toward producing salable manuscripts. The 
equalities emphasized by an editor are often ap- 
plicable not only to his own and similar magazines 
but to writing in general. 


William I. Nichols, Editor, 
This Week Magazine: 

This is a time when both editors and writers 
must work, think, and create better than ever be- 
fore. I say that because we are now facing a time 
of basic change in the magazine business. 

To recognize what that change means, just 
think back to the last comparable period—the 
twenties. That, too, was a postwar period when 
people were being exposed to new ideas and new 
techniques—including commercial radio. In the 
magazine field, those changes were reflected in 
such phenomena as the death of Life, the old 
humor weekly, and, in its place, the birth of the 
New Yorker. We saw the passing of the old 
monthly reviews, to be replaced by Reader’s Digest 
and similar publications. It was then that the 
Literary Digest declined, and Time came in to take 
its place. Out of all this ferment, the magazine 
industry emerged stronger than ever. But there 
were changes! 

Now, too, we are in a postwar period of new 
ideas and new inventions—including (this time) 
television. During this period, many magazines 
will die. Others will adapt successfully. And new 
ones will be born. Hence, it is an exciting time 
for both editors and writers, for it is a time filled 
both with danger—and opportunity. 


John Fischer, Editor, Harper's Magazine: 

So far as we can see, no very sensational changes 
in editorial trends are likely during the coming 
year. The articles which are likely to be in great- 
est demand here, and which we expect to find 
hardest to get, are: 

1. Humor—not the forced, radiogag type of 
humor; but articles which make a significant point 
in an amusing manner. 

2. Really first-rate fiction—that is, stories in 
which something happens, which have some ele- 
ment of suspense and plot structure, and yet which 
are written with genuine distinction. 

We expect to use about the same proportion of 
non-fiction and fiction as we have been during 
the last 12 months. 


Herbert R. Hayes, Editor, 
Good Housekeeping: 

Our major requirements are in the field of the 
short story. Our short story standards are high— 
exceedingly so. 

Some time ago we put together in book form a 
collection of Good Housekeeping stories that repre- 


sent what we are looking for. We have a limited 
number of these books available, and we'll be glad 
to send a free copy to any writing group that has 
at least a dozen members. 

We place no limit on length. A good short story 
may be told in 1,500 words or 25,000 words. We do 
not cut stories to fit space requirements. 

We've paid as little as $600 for a short story, 
though I can’t remember when; a number of our 
authors receive $5,000 for a short story. One 
author, Somerset Maugham, received from us $10,- 
000 for each of his latest short stories. 

We are interested in articles, and suggestions for 
articles, on practically any subject, but it is 
pointless to suggest medical articles to us, or arti- 
cles having to do with phases of the home that are 
covered by our many service departments. 

We are fussy about poetry. The rate is $10 per 


line. 


John B. Danby, Executive Editor, 
Redbook Magazine: 

Our direction will continue to be the same as 
it has been since Redbook became the magazine 
for young adults. : 

We will give our readers, those in the 18 to 
35 age group, the kind of valid, useful, inform- 
ative material they have come to expect from Red- 
book. 

This means we will be seeking more stories like 
the one we ran in September about Jon Lind- 
bergh and the piece published in December on 
Margaret Truman. We will also be looking for 
subjects that have strong reader identification. 
In that connection I have in mind such articles as 
the one we carried in October on the integration 
of Negro children with white pupils in our public 
schools, and a piece last July on the divorce scandal 
in our armed forces. 

Such pieces are not the easiest to come by, but 
we want them and we'll pay well to get them. 
We'd like to get more coverline articles from free- 
lancers, but most of our ideas for leads come from 
our own staff. And to answer your question about 
the one thing a writer needs more than any other 
to be successful in 1955 I'd say fresh ideas. 

On the fiction side our editors will be combing 
the market for the kind of material that deals with 
characters and situations which parallel those met 
in everyday life. That does not exclude the off- 
trail story which may be one of suspense, or even 
of direct interest to men, or an occasional item 
which borders on the literary. 

The proportion of fiction to non-fiction in Red- 
book will remain the same as it has been for the 
last five years. 


Ben Hibbs, Editor, The 

Saturday Evening Post: 

The deficiency that I find most often in sub- 
mitted manuscripts is lack of clarity in articles 
and lack of well-developed plot in fiction. The 
one thing I cannot tolerate in an article writer 
is fuzzy, unclear expression. 

My suggestions to article writers is to dig harder 
for new, fresh topics. I have never known any 
successful article writer who found his subjects 
by sitting at home on his fanny. 

My suggestion to the fiction writers is to get 
better acquainted with the kind of people who 
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Top School Adviser 
Falls for Writing Course 
and Loves It! 


“I want you to know of my appreciation of this course of yours. Al- 
though it’s the only one I’ve ever taken—and the last!—I know a 
great deal about these correspondence courses for would-be writers— 
and yours is tops. Your step-by-step treatment, your assignment 
sheets, your letters of comment, your human understanding of 
flounderers, your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable 
and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. I shall broadcast my admira- 
tion of what you are doing.” (Letter on file—name on request) . 

This testimonial, like all others we use, is unsolicited and unpaid. 

This top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted ‘9 

take a course in writing, chose NYS— and after four years is si1!! 

recommending it! 


We Teach You How to Write Stories 
and then We Help You Sell Them! 


At this very moment, NYS students are receiving personal collaboration from 
currently active and successful editors and writers. Editors for magazine and 
book publishers; writers of stories, articles and books are imparting their know- 
how to our students, who, except for actual physical presence, are living in 
the exciting atmosphere of the publishing world. Each NYS instructor is an 
editor, a writer— or both. As one of our students, your saleable manuscripts will 
be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally known 
literary agent who will work closely with you. 


You Can Earn While You Learn 


books— and a major book club choice 
— all for one NYS graduate. These 
are examples. We shall be glad to tell 
you about sales made for NYS gradu- 
ates to the entire range of markets. 


1. A $750 sale to the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” (when the author was only 
half through the course). 2. Over 
700 sales to leading markets including 
“Cosmopolitan.” 3. “Atlantic,” “Holi- 
day,” “Saturday Evening Post,” 2 


WHAT COURSE 

GIVES ME THE 

MOST FOR MY 
MONEY? 


For more than 20 years, 
we have been proving that 
beginners can be taught to 
write and to sell through 
a non-academic course de- 
signed for sales. We will 
be glad to give you the 
stories of many, many 
NYS students who became 
successful writers through 
following these  assign- 
ments inspired by and 
based upon the best 
known of all books for 
writers— and written by 
the author of that book. 
And NYS saves you 
money! You will be 
amazed at what you re- 
ceive; at the extra-cur- 
ricular stories and books 
you may submit at no 
charge; at a price which 
will save you up to $40 or 
$50! 


~ FREE BOOKLET COUPON 


“WRITING FOR 
PROFITABLE CAREER” 


Send for your free copy of this_inter- 
esting, illustrated 21-page guide for 
writers today. It tells Fons frankly 
and honestly, what qualifications you 
should have to succeed. Points out 
the pitfalls as well as the opportuni- 
ties, And describes in detail the unique 
and uniquely effective methods used 
by the famous NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING to train young writers 
at home in their spare time. Fill out 
and return the coupon today. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


| Name 


City . 


The New York School of Writing 
Dept. 108, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your FREE descriptive booklet— 
“WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE 
CAREER.” I understand no sales- 
man will call on me. 


| Street _ 


State 


OF WRITING | 
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Licensed by the State of New York 
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inhabit their stories. Too many fictional charac- 
ters these days are made of cardboard. ‘ 

(Mr. Hibbs states that his views are substantially 
the same as last year, and so his comment is re- 
printed above.) 


Andre Fontaine, Editor, 
Bluebook Magazine: 

Bluebook as a market for freelance writers is 
improving—in quality of payment if not in quan- 
tity of purchases. That is, we're already paying 
better rates, and hope to raise them still more. 
In addition, we will match anybody’s rates for a 
truly outstanding news-making piece of fiction or 
non-fiction which fits our rather unusual editorial 
formula. Said formula being articles and fiction 
which will be of practical value to the family man 
(good escape fiction I think has much value) . 

As to the outlook on markets, most freelancers 
I talk to are very busy and happy about it. | 
don’t see any major changes in demands for arti- 
cles or fiction, though I’ve been wondering lately 
if we aren’t at a point where, because people have 
such a strong desire to escape the confusion and 
complexities of life, they'll be more interested in 
reading fiction than non-fiction. I don’t really 
know. 

Hugh MacNair Kahler, Associate 
Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal: 

I do not see any noteworthy change in editorial 
trends. 

As far as the Journal is concerned, the manu- 
script likely to be in greatest demand and hardest 
to get is one that we editors will enjoy reading. 
I realize that this isn’t very specific, but since 
we do not edit by taboo or formula, it is the near- 
est thing to a specific answer that I can offer. | 
do not know about other magazines, but our own 
demand for fact or fiction worth featuring on the 
cover is constant. If possible we should like to 
buy nothing that did not measure up to that test. 

I should hesitate to try to jist the topics that 
could be described as passé, and I think that as a 
rule they don’t need to be listed. I do not foresee 
any notable change in the Journal in the propor- 
tion of fact to fiction. I think that in 1955, as 
always before and probably ever after, what an 
author most needs will be good ideas and the 
ability to express them effectively. 


William L. Parker, Editor, 
Mechanix Illustrated: 

This magazine continues to have a very strong 
interest in articles of an inspirational and self- 
help nature. We have a very good market for non- 


JUVENILE MARKETS 

If you write for boys and girls anywhere 
from infancy to youth, you'll look forward to 
the annual Market List of Juvenile Publica- 
tions in the February Author & Journalist. 
There'll be up-to-the-minute reports from 
both general and religious publications. 

The February issue will contain other in- 
teresting and important material including 
an installment of August Derleth’s outstand- 
ing series on judging your own manuscripts. 
In this article he will discuss analyzing the 
structure of your story before submitting it 
to an editor. 


fiction pieces dealing with men who have started 
small businesses and made a success of them, for 
articles about exciting developments in the fields 
of science, mechanics and invention, and in other 
related subjects of particular interest to the 30- 
year-old male. 

We buy a great deal of material from freelance 
writers. During 1955 I would like to buy even 
more articles from writers who have never sold to 
us before. All they have to do is send us a brief 
summary of their ideas and we will give them a 
fast reply. Tell your people to get busy. We will 
be looking for their queries. 


Henry Steeger, President, 
Popular Publications: 

I think the trend toward good detective, West- 
ern, and adventure stories will continue, but the 
public has been subjected to an avalanche of poor 
fiction, partly due no doubt to the fact that during 
the war almost anything put on — would sell. 
Now it is necessary to make the plot, the charac- 
terization, and the action more expert and more 
realistic. 

It seems to me that readers don’t accept im- 
proper motivation or whimsy as easily as in the 
past. They are demanding plots that make sense 
and that are capable of personal identification. I 
think the emphasis on character development will 
also continue, 

Our market for detective, Western, and adven- 
ture stories continues to grow. 


Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor, 
Modern Romances: 

I'm convinced there is no better field than the 
confessions for any writer who likes to eat regu- 
larly, this side of Hemingway or Faulkner. Count 
the confessions titles on any newsstand. Multiply 
by story titles per monthly issue, and you've got a 
flourishing market for fiction with a fat aggregate 
budget to slice up. 

Fiction standards have come up, I think, at 
least for the top selling confessions mags. And 
in this connection, perhaps your readers might be 
interested in how this magazine tries to go beyond 
an editor’s intuition to keep the quality level 
of its fiction high. 

Ten questions are aimed at each story that seems 
to have a purchase potential: 

. Is the lead exciting? 

. Does the story end logically and plausibly? 

. Do actions of protagonists seem inevitable? 

. Are any of the protagonists vividly Sega 

. Are any of the protagonists likable? 

Does the story fulfill its potential (s)? (If 
there are situations that should be poignant, do 
you cry? If there are situations that should be sexy, 
do you respond erotically?) 

7. Is there density of emotional impact? (i.e. 
considering length of story, are your emotions fre- 
quently enough tapped?) 

8. Is the story told and are the personalities 
built by a succession of vivid scenes? 

9. Is there any central theme or problem that 
makes each event of the story significant? (as op- 
posed to a story consisting of strung together epi- 
sodes, each standing on its own.) 

10. Is the story’s theme or problem handled 
well enough to command readers’ serious and 
sympathetic attention throughout? 
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Lets “Sale 
Your Sook 


WeeEN YOU WRITE your first book you are going 

to need some professional help. You get such 
help from an author who has written books of his own. | have been a selling 
writer for over two decades, and my books had seen publication on two con- 
tinents before | offered to instruct others in the craft. 


When | began helping newer writers with their efforts they promptly 
began to sell. This was expected, because my instruction is graphic, it is con- 
crete, it eliminates discussion about writing and directs itself to your problem. 
Ultimately, it gives you independence and enables you to write without 
assistance. 


When | accept your manuscript for servicing, it is examined carefully 
and its special needs fully explored before a line is rewritten. Whether the 
help | give consists of corrective analysis, detailed editing or professional 
revision, depends on the individual! requirements of your writing and the 
agreement at which we arrive. 


Write today for my free folder, Literary Help. It 
explains my services and tells how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON has been a professional writer for over 20 years . . . has authored 
two novels, two textbooks and over a thousand published magazine stories and arti- 
cles . . . served two terms as President of the Professional Writers’ League .. . 
is listed in Dho’s Who in California and Who’s Who in the West .. . has 
coached over 200 new writers into print . . . wrote the descriptive folder, Literary 
Help, which is being offered free to any book writer desiring constructive aid. 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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YOU 
WANT ALL THIS 
FOR YOUR BOOK: 


SALES, SALES, and STILL MORE SALES and 
CRACK PROMOTION throughout the 
WHOLE COUNTRY and 

LOTS OF PUBLICITY in your own area and 


REVIEWS in the KEY PERIODICALS that 
COUNT and 


A chance for UNLIMITED FREE EXTRA 
PRINTINGS and 


SHREWD EDITING—by men who KNOW 
WHAT SELLS and 


The MOST LAVISH ROYALTIES and 
LOWEST SUBSIDY possible! 


You’ve worked hard on your manuscript. NOW 
LET IT EARN REAL PROFITS FOR YOU. Send 
it TODAY to our Sales Analysts for a PROMPT, 
FREE, FRANK EVALUATION. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Sales Department, 37 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Paid Publication For 


writers ACCEPTED for 
instruction. 


PRELIMINARY: Send 3 samples of your work for en- 
rollment examination and therough criticism. En- 
close $10.00 with them. 


If you are just wishful, not capable of/or willing to 
work hard under direction, do not answer this ad. 


Deal is ONLY for those with a BURNING DESIRE 
to succeed. 


E. S. Johnson 
P. O. Box 3012 Tampa, Florida 


Contests and Awards 


Modern Romances has announced a unique 
contest for “true-to-life” story writers with prizes 
of $7,000 in 1955 over and above amounts paid 
for accepted manuscripts. Prizes of $2,000 will be 
awarded at the end a April, August, and Decem- 
ber. Then at the end of the year an additional 
bonus of $1,000 will be paid to the top contestant 
for all of 1955. 

Prizes will be awarded on the basis of points: 
5 points for each story submission, 10 for each 
story sale; 15 for third place, 20 for second place, 
and 25 for first place in the Modern Romances 
story poll. Thus the maximum for any single story 
is 40, the minimum 5 points. 

Awards will be made on the basis of total points 
at the end of each four-month period. The top 

rize will be $1,000, followed S ten prizes of 

100 each. 

Complete details of the contest are available 
from Henry Malmgreen, Editor, Modern Ro- 
mances, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 


— Ae] — 


The Poetry Society of Virginia offers prizes in 
several classifications this year. 

generally: 

The Norfolk Prize—$50 first prize, $25 second 
prize for two or three sonnets related in theme. 
Closing date: February 1. 

The Princess Anne Prize—$50 for a lyric of not 
more than 42 lines. Closing date: February 1. 

The Marleine Harris Prize—$50 for a poem in 
any form on the theme, Love of Homeland. Re- 
stricted to residents of the United States. Closing 
date: February 1. 

Open to residents of Virginia only: 

The Keats Memorial Prizes—$50 for a lyric not 
above 30 lines; $50 for a sonnet. Closing date: 
March I. 

The Edwin Quarles Memorial Prize—$50 a poem 
in any form not exceeding 42 lines. Closing date: 
March 1. 

Announcement of the winners of all prizes will 
be anounced at the meeting of the society May 
21. 

Rules are obtainable from Elizabeth Harris 
Jones, 3203 Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va. 


The Denver Post offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best original romantic play based on the first 
discovery of gold in Colorado in 1858. The win- 
ning play will be presented at the Central City 
Festival of 1958—the centenary of the discovery 
and also of the founding of Denver. 

There is plenty of time to prepare and submit 
entries, for the closing date of the contest is not 
till July 1, 1957. 

If the winning play is produced on Broadway 
after its premiére at Central City, the author and 
the Central City Opera House Association will 
share equaliy in the royalties. 

The address of the Central City Opera House 
Association, Inc., which is directing the contest, 
is 1502 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colo. 
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The Cultural Freedom Award of $1,000 will be 
made for a book-length manuscript on civil liber- 
ties and intellectual freedom on the United States. 
The sponsors are the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom and Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
105 W. 40th St., New York 18, Closing date: May 
31. 
— Ag] — 

The Yale University Press, New Haven 7, Conn., 
awards book publication with the usual royalties 
for a manuscript 48-64 pages by a poet under 40 
who has not previously had a volume of poems 
published. The book will appear in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets. Closing date: March 1. 

— Av] — 

Mystery Writers of America, Inc., 228 W. 24th 
St., New York 11, makes annual awards for pub- 
lished mystery novels and for shorter works in 
the mystery and crime field published in maga- 
zines or produced over radio or television. Clos- 
ing date for nominations: February 1. 

The Charles Austin Beard Memorial Prize is 
offered by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, for a book manuscript in 
American history directed to the lay reader. The 
prize is $500 plus contract for publication. The 
award is restricted to American citizens not over 
40 years old. Closing date: July 31. 

— Ag] — 

Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, is continuing its awards of 
$5,000 each for novels by Canadians, or by non- 
Canadians using a Canadian theme. Condensed 
versions of winning novels will be published in 
the magazine, after which all rights will revert 
to the author. No closing date; manuscripts may 
be submitted at any time and will receive prompt 
consideration. 

— Ag] — 

The Sidney Hillman Award of $500 is made for 
outstanding work—published in magazines or news- 
papers or produced over television or radio or pre- 
sented on stage or screen—on civil liberties, race 
relations, labor, international relations, and simi- 
lar subjects. Anything that appeared in 1954 is 
eligible. Closing date: February 1. 

Writers should communicate with the sponsor 
of a contest or award before submitting material. 
In some cases special entry forms are required. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope should be en- 
closed with the request for information. 


Christian Writers to Meet 

The seventh annual Christian Writers Con- 
ference and Workshop will be held January 27- 
29 in the offices of the Christian Writers Institute, 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

Subjects to be discussed are magazine and book- 
length fiction and non-fiction, adult and juvenile; 
newspaper writing; photo journalism; church pub- 
licity. Among speakers will be Ken Anderson, 
popular Christian novelist, and Eugenia Price, 
writer and producer of the radio program, Un- 
shackled. 

Workshops will offer opportunity for individual 
manuscript criticism. There will be a prize con- 
test in fiction and non-fiction. 

Details are available from Janice M. Gosnell 
of the Christian Writers Institute. 
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THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


9128 Sunset Blvd., Dept. “A,” 
Hollywood 46, California 


HAVE YOUR MOTION PICTURE STORY 
OR TELEVISION MANUSCRIPT 
EVALUATED AND CRITICISED 


We will show you how to sell your material. If it 
is a synopsis, treatment or “shooting script,’ we 
can sell it if it is salable. 

A recognized and franchised agency accepted by 
all of the motion picture and television production 
companies. 

Personal attention given all manuscripts by Mr. 
Roy Mack who was a director for many years, with 
Warner Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many tele- 
vision producers. 


$1.00 per thousand words with a minimum of 
$3.00 per manuscript. 10% commission on sales. 
YOU'VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Just off the Press! 
Latest 1955 Edition of the 


Freelance Writers List of 
Television, Radio Markets 


(12th Consecutive Year of Publication) 


Every writer, beginner and professional, who wants 
to sell scripts to television (‘‘live’’ or on film) should 
have this reliable, up-to-the-minute compilation. It 
tells you what programs are buying scripts this year— 
what type plays they want—how much they pay— 
whether they prefer outlines or completed scripts— 
and gives name of editor to contact. Also lists TV 
agents who handle freelance work. Send today for 
this authoritative, unique, and long-established List 
of your best markets (local, Chicago, Hollywood, 
New York City, etc.) prepared by NYU’s Instructor 
in Television Writing. 


PRICE: ONLY $2.25 POSTPAID 


Send check or money order to: 
A. R. Perkins, Jr. 
P.O. Box 371 
Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER: The new 1955 List plus two other 
helpful volumes: SAMPLE TV SCRIPTS and CLASS- 
ROOM HINTS ON TELEVISION WRITING: ALL three 
only $5.00 postpaid. 
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Happy New Year? Well, tt all depends... 


If you're selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and selling to the markets you’ve 
always wanted to hit, there’s every chance that 1955 will be happy. You're doing fine, and 
you'll probably keep it up. 

But if 1954 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s 
no reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, then — 
as far as your writing career is concerned — the possibility of a happy 1955 isn’t quite so 
likely. And if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of 
two things to yourself: 

. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 

.. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 

SMLA, which makes over six thousand sales yearly for clients, has a long-established repu- 
tation for expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of snarled-up 
techniques. Your decision to send us some of your material, therefore, may well be the first 
step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and fino! fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,0( 9 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


*. . . the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business, and 
in this book covers the field thoroughly . . .” 


—The New York Times 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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The NEW LOOK in Stories of the West 


By WILLIAM Hopson 


HE old Western novel is a dead duck. ‘The 
better publishers are no longer content to 
buy a cold-eyed pistolero slamming into a 
strange town (or valley, basin, ranch, homestead, 
et al) to clean it out and then gallop out the other 
end with something beside him in skirts that might 
well have been taken from the window of a mil- 
linery shop. 

The publisher wants to know where he was born 
and where he went to school. What kind of family 
life he had, good or bad, and if it had any in- 
fluence years later to motivate a cold-eyed pistolero 
slamming . . . He wants to know something, too, 
about what makes that rosy-faced virgin tick; pos- 
downright urge to get into bed with some man just 
to satisfy a latent curiosity. I think he'd like her 
if she did. It would at least convince the man who 
writes out the pay checks that she’s human. 

A literary agent recently pointed out that too 
many writers use sex as shock treatment; possibly 
to impress the editor or cover up bad writing in a 
run-of-the-mill plot. In agreement, Don Ward of 
Dell, Charlie Heckelmann of Popular Library, and 
Saul David of Bantam, all state they hold no ob- 
jections to sex in the books they buy if it enhances 
character and plot motivation and is used by the 
author for that purpose. 


After 23 years of writing following a seventh 
grade education, William Hopson has 35 pub- 
lished books and many magazine stories to his 
credit. His five most recent novels of the West 
were reprinted by Bantam. His next one will be a 
Gold Medal original. Some of his works appear 
under his own name, others under the pen name 
of John Sims. All of them have been highly 
praised as authentic portrayals of the Old West. 

In contrast to his heroes, Mr. Hopson uses 
modern methods, including “an electric typewriter 
for writing and a wife for retyping.” The Hop- 
sons live in Arizona. 


Whether you work in this noted author’s field or not, you'll 
find his fiction-writing suggestions invaluable 
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It all sums up to what made the late Ernest 
Haycox a truly great writer of people and events 
that built the West: taking often ordinary events 
in the daily lives of ordinary people, spading deep, 
and turning up on the surface what lay hidden 
underneath. 

That’s it in a nutshell. 

You’re probably thinking, O. K., that’s fine, but 
how the hell do I go about writing one of these 
“new look” Westerns? I can tell you how I’m do- 
ing it, and how I think most of the other boys in 
the book length field are doing it. This is mostly 
what I said while Chuck Martin and myself were 
being interviewed last summer on TV in Denver. 

To begin with, I pick a background I know and 
know thoroughly at first hand as well as doing 
additional research from my collection of old 
Western Americana—and I’ve just bought five 
more books this month to keep adding to it. The 
next step is to get out a big topographical map of 
the state or territory showing all rivers and moun- 
tains. I measure the various distances between 
these places, and then dig out my books on flora 
and fauna. If there are any well-known towns 
represented I find out when they were established 
ee what was going on there in the year of, say, 

In Arizona Territory, for instance, I would 
know that the population that year was 30,114 
people in 113,900 square miles of territory. That 
the first telegraph lines has been set up at Fort 
Yuma; that the 5th Cavalry was operating in the 
area; and that the year before the Southern Pacific 
Company bought up all the river boats operating 
through Yuma on the Colorado River. The state 
capital, that year, was at Tucson. 

I'd get out my gun books and find out if any 
45 caliber Colts had got that far west the first 
year they were out in general use or if maybe 
there weren’t a few Remingtons scattered around. 
I'd check up to see if old Chisum really brought 
thoroughbred Morgan horses into New Mexico, 


crossed them with desert-bred stuff, and if any 
could have gotten over into Arizona at that period. 

On the wall of my study is a huge colored chart 
illustrating every kind of early saddle made, plus 
ten different cowboy raiments in various places 
and periods all over the west. Also nine different 
types of horsemen from the Spanish conquistador 
to the modern cowhand. Plus hackamores, boots, 
and different types of bridle bits. 


| ee make certain how far a good horse could 
travel in one day under certain conditions of ter- 
rain and, particularly, heat. (Upton states in his 
book, Cavalry Tactics, that 45 miles per day was 
the maximum a cavalry mount could do in the 
southwest Indian country.) I would remember the 
sage advice of Hoffman Birney, of the New York 
Times, about how many head of cattle a section 
of grazing land can sustain in Arizona, in Texas, 
in Montana. The number varies. 

I wouldn’t write, as one author did, “There’s 
steers up there in them canyons three years old 
that never set eyes on a man,” and have Birney 
wondering, as he did, how they got to be steers all 
by themselves—unless they close jumped a few 
barbed wire fences! 

With all the above material at hand, my next 
step in a book is to check the history of the locale 
that year and find out what was going on in the 
legislature, what laws were passed, and if there 
were any hints of graft and political scandal. Into 
this setting I place the lead character of a “West- 
ern” novel, a man with qualities of courage and 
character I'd like to have. I give him a physical 

roblem to buck up against, a good strong motive 
or risking his life, and then I try to give him a 
mental problem that came as a result of something 
that occurs immediately or has happened some- 
where in his past. 

Not long ago Dick Carrol dropped by my home 
with Leslie Ernenwein and Charley Williams, two 
of his Gold Medal authors. We talked shop for 
quite some time. Dick explained during the course 
of a four-way conversation one of the many things 
he expects of writers who hope to sell Gold Medal. 

Before beginning the book, the writer should do 
a complete outline of each character from the 
time that character was born. His family environ- 
ment, schooling, the kind of town where he lived. 
Bring that character forward through the years, 
keeping in mind his or her entrance into the book 
on the first page. If the hero is going to be an ex- 
pert on animal tracks, such as the hero of Hondo 
was, then you'd better put that in a 1,000-word 
outline. Explain to yourself how and why. 

That way, by the time you're ready to introduce 
him in the story you'll know exactly how he thinks 
and feels about certain things, what he is capable 
of doing, or forcing himself not to do, in a given 
dramatic situation. Spade beneath the surface and 
let the reader see what’s there, the good as well as 
the bad. I might add that this preliminary work in 
creating a character will make the writing much 
easier and certainly more believable as you move 
from chapter to chapter. 

No man or woman is born bad, or is all black 
or white. Make the same background outline of 
your heavy as you do with the hero. If you'll start 
with the time he was born and work out the cir- 
cumstances of his formative years, how he turned 
up in a certain locale at a certain time, his very 
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human reasons for finding himself squared across 
from the hero, you're liable to discover you tke 
the guy and maybe sympathize with him just a wee 
bit. 

‘There’s nothing a publisher likes better than to 
have a heavy in a book who’s human; a guy who 
might have turned out a fine man if circumstances 
haa dictated otherwise. 

As for the women, I’ve seen many a one of them 
in the plains cow country of west ‘lexas sneak out 
of a dance to neck in a buggy and maybe even take 
a drink or smoke a Bull vurham cigarette. They 
were a “scandal” but most of them turned out to 
be fine sweethearts, wives, and mothers. I’ve seen 
“respectable” girls who didn’t. 

I saw one “respectable” older sister climb a 
corral fence with most of her white thighs showing 
and she not caring, snatch her own branding iron 
from the fire, shove her younger sister down, and 
slap her own brand on a calt; and then fire four 
shots from a .38 over her running sister’s head, 
cursing oaths like a man. She later married one 
of her father’s cowhands, fought with him for 
four years, and then killed him with a six-shooter, 
although the last-named was never proved. 

Create a woman like that, write a thousand 
words explaining to yourself what had made her 
like that, and you couldn’t make her a dull char- 
acter in a book if you tried. You’d just naturally 
have to like her a little bit. Psychologically, a 
woman who'd fire four shots over her sister’s head 
would, subconsciously, be better conditioned men- 
tally to kill a husband; particularly a mean one 
who deserved killing. You could almost forget 
about her younger sister and feel a bit sorry for 
her having to go to the pen. 

It’s not my purpose in this brief piece to tell 
you how to plot a Western novel. If you don’t 
already know that much, the foregoing informa- 
tion won’t help you get into the markets today. 
Go to some competent critic and pay for step-by- 
step guidance. Because the old pulps—God bless 
‘em!—as we knew them are gone. Low budgets 
never allowed top editors like Mike Tilden to get 
the strongly characterized, skillfully written stories 
all of them would have liked. 

They had to select the best they could get, no 
doubt wincing painfully every time they initialed 
an O.K., and the majority of it was pretty much 
gun dummy. The hero was a face supporting not 
one but always two guns, and the readers finally 
wore out before the pistols did. The pulps went 
under, so did a lot of writers, and those of us who 
have survived had to break away from the old type 
of stuff in order to keep on eating. 


QWHEN the paperback boom hit like a new Texas 

oil field about five years ago, fly-by-night pub- 
lishers cropped up by the score, crying for copy; 
any kind the money to compete with Bantam and 
other top houses buying reprints and originals 
from top name authors, and a lot of them didn’t 
care at the moment. To a reader with two-bits, a 
book was a book. So what? 

Luckily for me, my agent foresaw the inevitable 
result of overcrowded newsracks and lost no time 
dumping 20-odd of my old gun-slamming “West- 
erns” while there was yet time. The sprinkling 
of three or four he couldn’t hurriedly get rid of 
before the bottom fell out and the publishers 
went the way of the old cornies, couldn’t be sold 
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anywhere today. Not unless they’re completely 
rewritten—something | consider fatal to the writer 
trying to rework a “cold” story. 

Right now the top paperback markets have 
slowed down on their buying while waiting for 
the last of the old slush to drain off the newsstands. 
But within a very few months all the old dirty 
snow will have drained into the sewers, and clouds 
already are forming to drop a fresh new blanket. 

You don’t have to write literature to get into 
this market for a better and more authentic novel 
of the West. L. P. Holmes, one of the top pro- 
ducers in the field, hit the nail on the head. 
said: 

‘Readers still like the man on horseback with 
a gun on his hip. They're not too well educated, 
they don’t like too complicated plots or too many 
involved characters.” 

The best advice I can offer you on how to write 
one of these novels is first, research and then more 
research. Second, study the work of the top writers 
in the business. I would particularly recommend 
T. T. Flynn’s Man from Laramie, a Dell book 
bought by Don Ward, and William Chamberlain's 
Trumpets of Company K, a Ballantine book. 
These are the two finest examples of sheer writing 
craftsmanship I’ve ever seen between the covers of 
a Western. 

Study each chapter and note how the point of 
view was changed to develop and give fullest im- 

act to the story. Study each character carefully 
and then figure out where he or she came from 
and why they happened to be where they were. 
You can’t find better textbooks anyplace. 

You also can write a pretty good novel by dig- 
ging into the facts surrounding some frontier inci- 
dent, putting your lead character into it, but for 
God’s sake—and your own, if you want to sell— 
don’t have Wild Bill Hickok backing down in 
front of your brave hero just to let the reader 
know what a wonderful character you’ve invented. 

That’s the work of an amateur or, at best, 
a mediocre professional. Let me show you how a 
master storyteller, James Warner Bellah, handles 
a historical incident. 

In 1873 people in Texas were being slaughtered 
by raiding bands of Lipans, Kickapoos, and 
Apaches, who slipped back across the border to 
immunity in Mexico. The situation was so acute 
that General Phil Sheridan hurried to Texas to 
confer with young General Mackenzie. The Mex- 
icans hated the Texans for securing independence, 
and approved of the raids. 

Here are Sheridan’s words, taken from War De- 
partment Records: “Damn the orders! Damn the 
authority! You are to go ahead on your own plan 
of action and your authority and backing shall 
be Grant and myself .. .” 

Mackenzie rode hard across the border and 
moved in on the villages and wiped them out and 
came back. That’s the history as it actually hap- 
pened. 

In the Saturday Evening Post in 1950 appeared 
a story, Mission with No Record, by James Warner 
Bellah. To wit: An icy-eyed martinet colonel play- 
ing a violin alone and eating his heart out over the 
lost years; a beautiful wife who wouldn’t share his 
life and had taken their son with her. In a batch 
of new recruits from Jefferson Barracks is the son, 
dropped from West Point, now an enlisted private. 
Sheridan arrives to give Colonel Massarene (Gen- 
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Whose Luna Now? 


By Inc SMITH 


“Fireflies gleamed through the dusk, and the 
full moon stared at them through the western 
pines.”—A magazine story. 

Writer, take care—late or soon 

Watch out where you hang that moon! 
Fussy readers wonder why 

Moons illumining your sky 

In phases new or full or quarter 

Shine from spots they hadn’t orter. 
Please keep Luna on her track— 
Writer, get an almanac! 


eral Mackenzie in history) his orders. They hear 
the name of the son called out, and the colonel 
says he hasn’t seen him since he was three, never 
expects to see him again. It’s somebody else. 

Sheridan gives his order: “Cross the border and 
burn ‘em out, and to hell with the State Depart- 
ment!” 

The colonel calls in his son, expressing scath- 
ing contempt at enlisting as a grandstand play, and 
gives him to understand he’s just another soldier. 
The boy lets his icy father know his mother wasn’t 
all to blame, either. They make a hard ride and 
wipe out the villages in a savage fight. In the fight 
the colonel comes to realize he’s got himself a real 
son, and it makes the colonel a changed man. 

In the hands of a master writer like Bellah this 
border incident of 1873 in Texas comes alive and 
makes an absorbing story a reader can’t put down. 
Sheridan comes alive too, speaking as he did from 
the pages of history—instead of mouthing idiotic 
words written for him by some mediocre writer 
who couldn’t write even a good oy ear descrip- 
tion of the short, bandy-legged little Civil War 
general. 

Our present population in America, in six more 
years, will be an estimated 180,000,000 people or 
slightly less. Even if the trashy “comic” magazines 
with their sadism and unmotivated brutality for 
the sake of sensationalism don’t completely dis- 
appear, about 14,000,000 young Americans are 
going to toss them aside for more adult reading. 
Quite a few millions among them will want to 
know about the greatest event in the history of the 
American people: the opening and settling of a 
3,000-mile raw frontier. They'll be going to news- 
stands to buy books that will picture to them 
something about the way it was, and for entertain- 
ment. 

The writer of Western novels who gives them 
both, packaged in careful cratfsmanship, has his 
work cut out for him. He also has about as bright 
and solid future as I personally care to have. 


Mr. Hopson suggests British book publishers as 
a market for new writers of Western fiction. These 
publishers don’t demand as high quality as do 
American publishers of novels of the West. Pay 
is low—around $300 a book—but the writers can 
retain American rights against the day when, with 
increased skill, he can rewrite the story and sell it 
in the States.—The Editors. 


By Micron LoMAsk 


NE afternoon in the mammoth reading 
rooms of the New York Public Library, my 
attention drifted to the note-taking eccen- 
tricities of three individuals. One was a tall, 

goateed gentleman of distinction. At intervals, 
laying down his reading matter, he would gesticu- 
late gracefully in the air like a symphony con- 

ductor. At length, with a look of satisfaction, he 
would scribble something on the blank sheet of 
an oversized ledger. Whispered the Sherlock 

Holmes within me, “A bit of dark research going 

on in the field of phonetics.” 

Nearby an anxious-looking woman in white 
blouse and tweed skirt was perusing a score of 
books, stopping practically every minute on the 
minute to copy something on white cards which 
she filed neatly in a catalogue box. “Graduate 
student,” said Sherlock with insufferable accuracy. 
“Another doctoral thesis in the making.” 

Farther afield an attractive, leggy girl slouched 
in her chair reading. Once in a great while she 
would loll forward and make a note—on the wrap- 

ing paper of a parcel she had apparently pur- 
route the library. “That one,” 

Sherlock, “is the writer!” 

Elementary, my dear Watson! It seems to be 
the custom immemorial for writers to gather their 
material with a carelessness born of real or as- 
sumed disdain; to record it on the backs of en- 
velopes and the insides of match packs. No harm 
in it either, provided the writer exercises some sort 
of control as he goes along so as not to waste time 
shuffling through the scrap heap when the moment 
comes to use the material. 

The control system about to be propounded is 
offered, believe me, in a spirit of pure humanitar- 
ianism. I know a number of writers who use it, 
and they say with local variations any scribe is 
likely to find it valuable. Eessentially it consists 
(1) of listing, as soon as possible, the categories in 
which you are going to have to get material to tell 
your story, and (2) of giving each category a num- 
ber and using this number in combination with 
bibliographic slugs to keep track of your notes. 

Assume that you are preparing an article on 
drinking among American teen-agers. Right at 
the start certain question arise. After a little pre- 
liminary reading and scouting about, more ques- 
tions present themselves. You jot each down as it 
comes to you and soon you have, let us say, 35 ques- 
tions. 


Freelance writer and teacher, Milton Lomask 
has written for many magazines. He is also a play- 
wright. He is now working on a serious non-fiction 
book. Readers will remember his several Author 
& Journalist articles on research from the writer's 
standpoint—a subject he teaches in New York Uni- 
versity. His home in in Connecticut. 
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How to Take Notes for fact or fiction 


“By golly,” you say to yourself, “if I can find 
the answers to all these, I’ll have an article.” 

Running an eye over your queries, however, it 
becomes apparent that they fall naturally into cer- 
tain large divisions, Some have to do with how 
much drinking teen-agers are doing. Some with 
what kind of drinking—hard or light, at home or 
in the Main Street gin mills. Still others deal with 
what factors seem responsible for the problem. 
Still others with what’s being done about it. In 
other words, your questions can be said to fall into 
four categories, namely: 

1. Statistics. 

2. Nature of drinking. 

3. Causes. 

4+. Cures. 

For a book you might need 30 categories or 
more; for a very short article, two or three. The 
point is, once you've established categories, you 
might as well make every possible use of them. 

Each category has a number. Every time you 
make a note dealing with statistics, so indicate by 
preceding it with the circled figure “1.” Perhaps a 
paragraph or two later in what you're reading you 
find some comment on the causes of drinking 
among teen-agers. This, of course, would be 
slugged “3.” 

A similar system can be used for keeping track 
of where your material comes from. In the course 
of building a bibliography, you come across the 
report of a survey on drinking among high school 
youngsters by the Purdue Panel. On your bibli- 
ography list, give this entry a distinctive slug. 
“Pan,” for example. To indicate that the notes 
you are making on statistics are taken from this 
— you need only expand your slug to read 

-Pan. 

The Purdue Panel report contains some de- 
scription of the nature of drinking among teen- 
agers. Whatever notes you take on this material 
will carry the slug “2-Pan.” The same system can 
be used for the people you interview. Mr. Kelly, 
chairman of the state liquor commission, provides 
you with some data on what’s being done about 
teen-age drinking. These notes bear the slug ‘‘4- 
Kelly”—the figure, of course, referring to the cate- 
gory, “Kelly” to your source of information. 

Rush Hughes, the radio personality, tells me 
that his father, the novelist Rupert Hughes, used a 
variant of this system which he called “the butcher- 
paper method of taking notes.” Before beginning 
work, the elder Mr. Hughes would set up his cate- 
gories, usually running to about 25 for a long 
work, 

He would give each category a number, of 
course, and while gathering material would record 
his notes on a large roll of butcher paper, giving 
each its proper number. When his research was 
finished, he would cut up the roll and paste to- 
gether all those notes slugged “1,” all those slugged 
“2,” etc. After which he would tack each of these 
sections to the wall of his study. 
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Then, as his son describes it, “Father would sit 
down in the middle of the room and with the 
‘biggest pen you ever saw in your life, start writing. 
When he needed some information in Category | 
or 2 or 25 or whatever, he’d go to the section of 
the wall where the notes bearing those numbers 
hung and run his eye down the long pasted-to- 
gether panels until he found what he wanted. 

One further suggestion: It is helpful to set up 
a special category labeled “X.” As you gather 
material, ideas for the writing itself are bound to 
occur. Along the line, you may think of several 
possible “leads” or useful transition sentences. 
Put them down and slug them “X.”” When you sit 
down to write, this “X” category running through 
your notes is bound to prove highly suggestive. 
It is not a good idea to trust your memory. When 
an idea or a good phrase or paragraph hits you, 


write it down. Strike while the iron is hot. Today’s 
stirring notion is usually tomorrow’s painful gap 
in the memory. 

Thornton Wilder, the novelist and playwright, 
has an effective system for recording his “X” notes. 
He uses fairly large notebooks bound at the side 
and places his notes on the left pages only. On the 
right, he records whatever thoughts the material 
on the opposite page provokes. 

Any system is good; at least it is better than none 
at all. There are those, of course, who disagree. 
I have scribbling friends, successful ones too, who 
take the lofty position that since writing is an art 
any kind of orderly procedure is detrimental to it. 
It is anybody’s guess how ideas of this sort get into 
the literary thought stream. Writing ts an art, but 
art and order are not contradictory terms. You 
rarely find the one without the other. 


Clarity Versus Obscurity in Poetry 


By ALBERT RALPH KorRN 


JN my 1954 calendar which was distributed to 

poets, editors of poetry magazines and other 
publications which use poetry, professors in the 
English departments of colleges, and the general 
public, I made the following statement: 

“In certain literary circles of our time it is the 
fashion to encourage obscurity in poetry. This 
is unfortunate because it tends to alienate and 
disgust a potential reading public which at best is 
not large. The hope for an increased public in- 
terest in poetry is to advocate and practice clarity.” 

A self-addressed postcard was enclosed request- 
ing the recipient to indicate whether he agreed or 
disagreed with the statement in the calendar. A 
questionnaire went to 950 individuals. No attempt 
was made to select those who favored either clarity 
or obscurity in poetry. Some 710 replies were re- 
ceived. Six hundred twelve favored clarity with- 
out any reservations, 28 favored clarity with reser- 
vations, and 60 favored obscurity with reservations, 
and 10 were indecisive. 

Among those who favored obscurity with reser- 
vations, the question was asked, “Do the advocates 


of clarity desire poetry to be as clear as a nursery 
rhyme?” Other advocates of obscurity said they 
did not care for the meaning of the poem to be 
comprehended quickly. Other who partially fa- 
vored obscurity said they liked to explore the 
mysterious mental possibilities in a poem and 
even some of our greatest poets were obscure at 
times. 

Amog those who favored clarity without reser- 
vations, the general attitude may be summarized 
by the following. A gentleman who is not a poet 
but of considerable education and a lecturer on 
world affairs wrote, “A poet who indulges per- 
sistently in obscurity creates a product which is 
not worth the paper which it is written on.” An 
English clergyman who recently won the Queen’s 
Silver Medal for poetry, wrote, “I entirely disap- 
prove of obscurity in a poem. I almost feel that 
the writer is offering me an insult.” A professor in 
the English department of a large university wrote, 
“IT want an author’s conclusions not his confu- 
sions.” 

From the results of the questionnaire, I am con- 
tent to have the reader draw his own conclusions. 


Five Articles from a Window 


By EvELYN WITTER 


RITE about what you know, might be con- 
sidered a cliché but I'll go one better. Write 
about what you can reach out and touch. 

When I need good, salable ideas I look out the 
window. If you see what you're looking at, it is 
surprising what a wealth of material you have just 
outside your windowpane. 

To prove this statement let me tell you about 
five sales I made this year from the kitchen window. 

Looking out the kitchen window (I should ex- 
plain at this point I live on a farm) I noticed some 
extra hay hanging out of the loft door. That is a 
symbol of plenty on the farm and a mighty com- 
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forting fact to the farm wife. I remembered a story 
my mother told me of a ruse my uncle pulled on 
his convalescing wife to make her think the crop 
was a success when it wasn’t. He hung a piece of 
hay out to give the appearance of plenty. 

With this review fresh in my mind “A Wisp of 
Hay” practically wrote itself. The Farm and 
Home section of the Des Moines Register bought 
it. 

Another time as I glanced out the kitchen 
window our old dinner bell took my eye. “What 
could I write about that?” I wondered. Its history 
was a little unusual since [Continued on Page 19) 
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The Code for Comie Books 
and how it will help the writer 


By C. BERGMAN 


HE comic book medium, having come of age 
* on the American cultural scene, must meas- 
ure up to its responsibilities.” 

So reads the opening sentence of the preamble 
Magazine Association of America. It heralds a 
big change in the comic book medium—the ban- 
ning of so-called “objectionable” crime, horror, 
and terror comic books from the newsstands. 

Twenty-seven comic book publishers, over 90% 
of those in the field, plus seven nationwide mag- 
azine distributors, six leading comic book printers, 
five comic book engraving companies, and one 
comic book mat making company have all become 
members of the association. As a group, they are 
determined to bring a new look to their comic 
books. 

On September 16, 1954 they selected New York 
City Judge Charles F. Murphy as Code Adminis- 
trator for the association. Judge Murphy has or- 
ganized many projects during the last five years to 
combat and reduce juvenile delinquency. His work 
has won him the respect of civic and religious 
groups, of government bodies, and of the public 
at large. He has been given a free hand by the 
association to act and make decisions in the public 
interest. He intends to use this power forcefully. 
His new duties began on October 1, 1954. At that 
time he put into effect a four-point program: 


1. A basic Code of Ethics was developed which 
would ban all so-called horror and terror books and 
which would set up standards for all material going 
into comic books, including advertising copy. This 
code has been accepted by all members of the asso- 
ciation. 

2. A special staff of professional reviewers has been 
selected by Judge Murphy. They will assist him in 
censoring. all comic books before they are printed. 

3. A formal seal of approval will be printed on all 
comic books approved by the Code Administrator. 
This seal will be of a standard size, large enough to 
be easily recognizable, and will appear in one desig- 
nated position on the covers of all approved boks. A 
target date for the appearance of the association seal 
on all approved comic books will be set up as soon as 
possible. 

4. An extensive information program will be set 
up from Judge Murphy’s office to keep the entire 
indsutry and the public fully informed on the action 
of the Code Administrator. 


The freelance comic script writer should be 


Earle C. Bergman is an outstanding authorit 
on the comics, as writers realize who have read his 
articles on the subject in Author & Journalist. 
Not only does he write for the comic books but 
he has made a close study of their characteristics. 
His Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing is 
widely used. He lives in California. 
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primarily concrened with the details of the Code 
of Ethics. It gives the do’s and don’t’s to guide 
him in creating his comic book stories. 


Code for Editorial Matter 


General Standards—Part A 


1. Crimes shall never be presented in such a way 
as to create sympathy for the criminal, to promote 
distrust of the forces of law and justice, or to inspire 
others with a desire to imitate criminals. 

2. No comics shall explicitly present the unique 
details and methods of a crime. 

8. Policemen, judges, government officials, and re- 
spected institutions shall never be presented in such 
a way as to create disrespect for established authority. 

4. If crime is depicted it shall be as a sordid and 
unpleasant activity. 

5. Criminals shall not be presented so as to be 
rendered glamorous or to occupy a position which 
creates a desire for emulation. 

6. In -every instance good shall triumph over evil 
and the criminal be punished for his misdeeds. 

7. Scenes of excessive violence shall be prohibited. 
Scenes of brutal torture, excessive and ,unnecessary 
knife and gun play, physical agony, gory and grue- 
some crime shall be eliminated. 

8. No unique or unusual methods of concealing 
weapons shall be shown. 

9. Instances of law enforcement officers dying as a 
result of a criminal’s activities should be discouraged. 

10. The crime of kidnaping shall never be portrayed 
in any detail, nor shall any profit accrue to the ab- 
ductor or kidmeper. The criminal or the kidnaper 
must be punished in every case. 

11. The letters of the word crime on a comics maga- 
zine cover shall never be appreciably greater in dimen- 
sion than the other words contained in the title. The 
word crime shall never appear alone on a cover. 

12. Restraint in the use of the word crine in titles 
or subtitles shall be exercised. 


General Standards—Part B 


1. No comic magazine shall use the word horror or 
terror in its title. 

2. All scenes of horror, excessive bloodshed, gory or 
gruesome crimes, depravity, lust, sadism, masochism 
shall not be premitted. 

3. All lurid, unsavory, gruesome illustrations shall 
be eliminated. 

4. Inclusion of stories dealing with evil shall be 
used or shall be published only where the intent is 
to illustrate a moral issue and in no case shall evil 
be presented alluringly nor so as to injure the sensibil- 
ities of the reader. 

5. Scenes dealing with, or instruments associated 
with, walking dead, torture, vampires and vampirism, 
ghouls, cannibalism, and werewolfism are prohibited. 


General Standards—Part C 


All elements or techniques not specifically men- 
tioned herein, but which are contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the code, and are considered violations 
of good taste or decency, shall be prohibited. 
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Dialogue 

1. Profanity, obscenity, smut, vulgarity, or words 
or symbols which have acquired undesirable meanings 
are forbidden. 

2. Special precautions to avoid references to phys- 
ical afflictions or deformities shall be taken. 

3. Although slang and colloquialisms are accept- 
able, excessive use should be discouraged and where- 
ever possible good grammar shall be employed. 
Religion 

1. Ridicule or attack on any religious or racial 
group is never permissible. 

Costume 

1. Nudity in any form is prohibited, as is indecent 
or undue exposure. 

2. Suggestive and salacious illustrations or sug- 
gestive posture is unacceptable. 

3. All characters shall be depicted in dress reason- 
ably acceptable to society. 

4. Females shall be drawn realistically without exag- 
geration of any physical qualities. 

NOTE: It should be recognized that all prohibitions 
dealing with costume, dialogue, or artwork apply as 
specifically to the cover of a comic magazine as they 
do to the contents. 


Marriage and Sex 

1. Divorce shall not be treated humorously nor 
represented as desirable. 

2. Illicit sex relations are neither to be hinted at 
or portrayed. Violent love scenes as well as sexual ab- 
normalities are unacceptable 

3. Respect for parents, the moral code, and for 
honorable behavior shall be fostered. A sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of love is not a license 
for morbid distortion. 

4. The treatment of love-romance stories shall em- 
phasize the value of the home and the sanctity of 
marriage. 

5. Passion or romantic interest shall never be treat- 
ed in such a way as to stimulate the lower and baser 
emotions. 

6. Seduction and rape shall never be shown or sug- 
gested. 

7. Sex perversion or any inference to same is 
strictly forbidden. ’ 


Code for Advertising Matter 


These regulations are applicable to all magazines 
published by members of the Comics Magazine Asso- 
_ ciation of America, Inc. Good taste shall be the 


guiding principle in the acceptance of advertising. 

1. Liquor and tobacco advertising is not acceptable. 

2. Advertisements of sex or sex instruction books 
are unacceptable. 

3. The sale of picture postcards, “pin-up,” “art 
studies,” or any other reproduction of nude or semi- 
nude figures is prohibited. 

4. Advertising for the sale of knives or realistic 
gun facsimiles is prohibited. 

5. Advertising for the sale of fireworks is prohibited. 

6. Advertising dealing with the sale of gambling 
equipment or printed matter dealing with gambling 
shall not be accepted. 

7. Nudity with meretricious purpose and salacious 
postures shall not be itted in the advertising of 
any product; clothed figures shall never be presented 
in such a way as to be offensive or contrary to good 
taste or morals. 

8. To the best of his ability, each publisher shall 
ascertain that all statements made in advertisements 
conform to fact and avoid misrepresentation. 

9. Advertisements of medical, health, or toiletry 
products of questionable nature are to be rejected. 
Advertisements for medical, health or toiletry products 
endorsed by the American Medical Association or the 
American Dental Association shall be deemed accept- 
able if they conform with all other conditions of the 
Adveriising Code. 

The advertising restrictions also can be very 
helpful in guiding comic script writers. Nowhere 
in the Editorial Code is liquor mentioned—but 
liquor ads will not be accepted. This means that 
a scene showing excessive use of liquor will bring a 
rejection of the script. 

Other items concerning ads should also be 
studied carefully. The use of fireworks at a 4th of 
July celebration put on by adults would be accept- 
able. But fireworks used by youngsters to scare 
others, or to promote mischief of one kind or an- 
other, would not be acceptable in a script. 

This new Code of Ethics seems to be the strong- 
est document of its kind in any mass media field. 

The new look for comic books could be a vital 
forward step in the growth of the comic book in- 
dustry. That could mean more opportunities for 
new writers. But it will have a much more im- 
portant meaning to the professionals in the field. 
The banning of objectionable material will bring 
a new look of pride into their eyes when they say: 
“I write stories for the comic books.” 


FIVE ARTICLES FROM A WINDOW 


[Continued from Page 17] 


it came from an old dismantled church. But not 
unusual enough. What then? The way it sounded? 
Hardly! Whoa there! The way we made it sound 
to relay messages was the angle. “Code Your Din- 
ner Bell” sold to Caper’s Farmer. 

And outside our kitchen window there is a 
maple tree. Just an ordinary maple. But I re- 
membered how a sweet old lady gave it to us for a 
wedding present and how I had scoffed to myself 
at such a trivial gift. Then as the years went on 
it became the most useful gift of all. “The Wed- 
ding Gift That Grew” sold to Woman’s Day. 

Then, one day the one object I couldn't get 
my eyes off as I looked out my kitchen window, 
was our 12-year-old son doing push-ups on the 


grass. 
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“Do you remember the first time you saw Jim- 
my?” I asked my husband, who was window-gazing 
with me. 

“Do I?” he laughed, and as he talked I took 
rapid notes on the kitchen blackboard. My Baby 
bought “The First Time I Saw Jimmy” authored 
by husband and wife. 

My article in Family Times entitled ‘““Two White 
Pillars” was the story of how I finally got my 
colonial entrance to my kitchen, which is in full 
view of my kitchen window. 

I know I haven't exhausted the possibilities for 
material from my kitchen window, and what 
buoys me up even more is that there are 22 win- 
dows in our house! 
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YOUR GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


THE HANDY MARK&T LIST 


HE Handy Market List, revised to the hour of 
T going to press, offers a comprehensive list 

of magazines affording a market to free- 
ancers in general. 

‘The writer should now use this list in preference 
to any published earlier. Numerous new publi- 
cations are listed. Discontinued magazines have 
been dropped. Each listing has been brought up 
to date on the basis of the latest information. 
There is a large number of changes of address by 
magazines as well as in personnel and require- 
ments. 

General Magazines in the list are divided into 
two groups, A and B. Those in Group A offer a 


General Magazines—A 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social and political interests, rural 
problems, with some emphasis on moral principles, 
1,000-2,000; short modern verse. Rev. R. C. Hart- 
nett, S.J. 2c. Acc. 

American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19. (M) Limited market for fiction. Query on 
articles. Good light verse—4, 8, or 12 lines. Anec- 
dotes. Joseph C. Keeley. Address verse and anecdotes 
to Parting Shots Editor. High rates, verse $2.50 a 
line. Acc. 

The American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 
19. (M-25) Short stories 3,000-5,000; complete nov- 
elettes, 20,000; short shorts, vignettes. Emphasis in 
fiction on family problems and family relations. 
Articles which stress human interest and deal with 
personalities rather than ‘’things’’ or with subjects 
of wide: general interest with which readers can 
readily identify themselves and perhaps acquire some 
knowledge or benefits which will help them in 
developing richer, more abundant and happier lives. 
First-class rates. Acc. 

American Mercury, 11 E. 36th St., New York 
16 (M-35) Lively articles on life in the United States, 
past and present. Intelligent regional articles. No 
fiction. No verse. Query with outline. Articles $35- 
$200. Acc. 

American Weekly, 63 Vesey St., New York 7. Sun- 
day magazine distributed with Hearst and other news- 
papers. Features with photos, best lengths 900 and 
1,500. Uses only non-fiction. Charles Robbins. Ex- 
cellent rates. Acc. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (M-50) Short stories 1,500-5,000; serials about 
40,000. Essays 1,500-3,500. Articles 1,500-6,000: 
short humorous articles, longer articles on art, music, 
literary criticism, current affairs, biography, finance, 
business. Serious and light poetry. Edward Weeks. 
Prose, varying rates; verse $1 a line. Acc. 

Brief Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
(Bi-M-25) Articles to 2,500—crime, expos¢s, war and 
adventure stories. Photos. Dan Merrin. $150-$200 an 
article; $100 for 4- or 5-page photo spread. Acc. 

Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 1, 
Mich. (M-free) Articles on people, places, and events 
of interest to tourists; all forms of outdoor recreation, 
handicrafts—500-600 with 3-4 good photos. At 
least one article in each issue to appeal especially to 
women. Picture stories with human interest. Acc. 
Supplementary rights released. 

Challenge, The Magazine of Economic Affairs, 32 
Broadway, New York 4. (M-20) Articles 1,100-2,200 


better market to the typical freelance writer. ‘The 
magazines in Group B tend to be more specialized 
and to purchase less material. 

A name in parentheses immediately following 
the name of a publication—as (Thrilling) —indi- 
cates the chain or group, if any, to which the mag- 
azine belongs. In most instances the frequency 
and single copy price of the publication are 
shown; as (M-25), monthly, 25 cents. Acc. means 
payment on acceptance; Pub. payment on publi- 
cation. 

If a magazine is not listed in the Handy Market 
List, consult the various lists published in Author 
& Journalist from month to month. 


on activities and issues in (1) economics and economic 
topics, (2) social problems, politics, and science—of 
personal, local, regional, national, or international 
focus, but in all instances always of economic signifi- 
cance. Seeks objective, concise, sprightly journalistic 
treatment with close attention to fundamentals of 
economic issues. Haig Babian. 4c up. Acc. Query. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. (Bi-W-15) 
Short-shorts, short stories, serials, novelettes. Articles 
of general interest. Light verse. Cartoons. Some fillers. 
Photos occasionally. Roger Dakin, Editor; Fiction Edi- 
tor, Mrs. Eleanor Stierhem Rawson. Top rates. Acc. 

Columbia, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short stories 2,500-4,000. Articles on science, 
history, religion, sport, business, articles of general 
current interest or special Catholic interest. Query on 
articles. Short verse. Photos only with articles. John 
Donahue. $75-$200 a story or article, $10-$15 a 
— Higher rates for especially desirable material. 

cc. 
Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 1. (M-50) 
Political, economic, sociological, religious. Short stor- 
ies, 2,500-4,000. Verse any length. Elliot E. Cohen. 
3c. Acc. 

The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(W-20) Edited by Catholic laymen. Timely articles on 
literature, art, public affairs, to 2,500. Edw. S. Skillin. 
Ze; Were. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-25) 
Uses factual anecdote-packed articles under 3,000; 
phot s; fillers; one-pagers; humorous anecdotes. No 
fiction or poetry. Fritz Bamberger. Good rates. Acc. 
Fillers, Pub. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 57th St., at Eighth Ave., 
New York 19. (M-35) Short-shorts 2,000-2,500; short 
stories 5,000; murder mystery or suspense novelettes 
20,000. Articles: personality, thought-provoking, cur- 
rent affairs; psychological, medical. Photos. No verse. 
Cartoons. John J. O'Connell. Top rates. Acc. Query. 

Dodge News Magazine, Prince & Co., 5435 W. Fort 
St., Detroit, Mich. Articles not only on travel but per- 
sonalities, science, fashion, etc. Shorts around 350. 
Always on the lookout for good color and black and 
white illustrated feature stories. G. M. Williams. Top 
rates for pictorial photos. Acc. 

Ebony, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16. (M-30) 
No fiction. Provocative non-fiction on Negro life, pre- 
ferably success and achievement stories. Photographs. 
$75-$100 an article; $75 a story unit of at least 10 
pictures. Acc. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
30) Short stories, 2,000-6,000; romance, adventure, 
detective, humorous; six-installment serials, 5,000 an 
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This is a resolution worth keeping if you have a book you want 
published . . . and you want it published “right!” You owe it to yourself 
to learn about our exclusive program for producing, promoting and SELL- 
ING your book. No other subsidy publisher offers you all this— 


EDITING Every word checked for punctuation, grammar, etc. Ex- 
= editors and proofreaders to assure you of a technically-perfect 


PRODUCTION Because we have our own streamlined plant and 
can handle your book production completely . . . from typesetting through 
to binding, we offer the lowest subsidy possible. 


DISTRIBUTION Through extensive contacts, developed during 
our 30 years in the field, with wholesalers, schools, libraries, book clubs, 
movies and TV—your book gets to all the right places—at the right times! 


PUBLICITY Newspaper releases, reviews, promotion pieces, auto- 
graph parties, personal appearances—all for sales! We get results! 


“ADVERTISING Watch for attractive, hard-hitting ads in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, N. Y. TIMES, HERALD TRIBUNE, RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLER, LIBRARY BULLETIN, ALASKA SPORTSMAN, and many more 
... all at no cost to you! 


Comet Reviews Put Your Book in the News! 
TOWARD AN EDUCATION by Margaret Foglesong Ingram 


This autobiography of an American school teacher deals with the sober realities of life rather than its 
offers inspiration and courage to continue to fight to drama, 
win. F. A. BEHYMER 

FLORIDA TIMES-UNION ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Moving toward an education was an adventure for This book is not only an engagingly frank account of 


Margaret Foglesong, but it was more than that. It was her life, but a description of education in this country 
a succession of adventures growing out of an irresisti- in the past 50 years. 

ble urge to “be something’ ... . The book is an RUTH SMITH 

honest and earnest autobiography, very detailed, which ORLANDO FLORIDA SENTINEL 


if you send your ms 


We will give you a FREE one-week report on your publication possibilities . . . 
now. No obligation, of course. 


FIND OUT THE TRUTH ABOUT COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING. SEND FOR OUR INFORMATIVE 
NEW BOOKLET, “PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK.” 


B Dept. AJ-15, 11 West 42nd Street 
COMET PRESS BOOKS New York Clty 
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Eileen 


installment; short shorts; articles; cartoons. 
O’Hayer. Good rates. Acc 


Faith Today, 63 Park St., New Canaan, Conn. (Bi- 


M-35) “A religious magazine edited on a _ broad 
base.’ Strong, timely articles to 3,000, preferably 
shorter; condensations of books, fiction and non-fic- 
tion; fillers; humor; verse of high quality. Peter Funk. 
To $200 an article, to $15 a poem. Query on prose. 

Field & Stream, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. (M- 
25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 
1,500-3,000. Hugh Grey. 5c up. Acc. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. (M) Well-illustrated travel, place, 
sport, or other articles, 1,200-1,500; brief picture 
stories with or without Ford angle. 10c. Acc. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(M-50) Timely articles for intelligent readers; short 
— humor; fillers; verse. John Fischer. Good rates. 

c. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
(M-50) Quality articles, well-illustrated, on places and 
people in sections of United States and foreign coun- 
tries, 1,500-5,000. Ted Patrick. First-class rates. Acc. 

Hue, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16. (M-15) 
Short features on Negro life and activities. Photos. No 
fiction or verse. John H. Johnson. Rates according to 
importance of material; photos $5-$10. Acc. 

Jet, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16. (W-15) 
News items and short features on Negro life and 
activities. Photographs. John H. Johnson. Good rates, 
varying with length and importance of story; pictures 
$5-$10. Acc. 

Journal of Living, 1625 Bay Road, Miami Beach, 
Fla. (M-25) Inspirational, philosophic, and practical 
advice articles on longevity, nutrition, health, mar- 
riage, personal problems of interest to mature men 
and women. Leonard M. Leonard, Editor. Excellent 
rates. Acc 

Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) A 
national pictorial monthly of Catholic life, edited by 
laymen. Not in market for text pieces. Picture stories 
only, at $5 a picture. No queries. Edward Rice, Robert 
Lax, Robert Reynolds, Senior Editors. 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M) Articles on national and community 
problems up to 2,000. Some very short fiction for 
business and professional men. Picture stories—em- 
phasis on natural, unposed photos. Charles W. Keysor. 
oar depending on quality and current needs. 

cc 

The Lamp, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 
Peekskill, N- Y. (M) Fiction of quality to 2,500; non- 
fiction of interest to Roman Catholics. Rev. Samuel 
A. Cummings. Good rates. Acc. 

Liberty, 73 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Fiction: currently stocked up on long fiction 
but interested in 1,000-word short-shorts with plot 
twist endings; prefers crime and romance themes. Ar- 
ticles: 2,000-word confessional-type, first-person as- 
told-to form preferred, dealing with medical, mar- 
riage, and sex self-improvement themes. Send a letter 

or brief outline in advance. Frank Rasky. Fiction and 
articles to $300. Acc. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York 20. (W-20) 
Photos of national and world news events,’ human- 


interest picture series. Freelance market small. Good 
rates. Acc. 
Lincoln-Mercury Times, Ford Motor Co., 3000 


Schaefer St., Dearborn, Mich. Travel articles, U.S. or 
foreign, to 2, 000. Black and white photos; transpar- 
encies. William D. Kennedy. Excellent rates. Acc. 

The Lion, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. (M- 
15) The publication of the Lions Clubs. General in- 
terest articles appealing to business and professional 
men. Cartoons. Photographs. Wendell Tozer. Query 

Look, 448 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi-W- Ys) 
Articles and pictures of broad general interest, par- 
ticularly about people and their problems. No fiction. 
Wm. Arthur, Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 


Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Cana- 
da. (Semi-M-15) Short stories with varied themes, 
masculine and feminine appeal, but preferably Cana- 
dian background, to 6,000. Articles on science, busi- 
ness, crime, politics, international affairs, health, en- 
tertainment, etc., 3,000-5,000. Canadian approach 
almost essential. Strong women’s interest features 
with Canadian slant and some male appeal. Humor, 
50 to 5,000. Quzzies, light verse. Query on articles. 
Ralph Allen, Editor; Pierre Berton, Managing Editor. 
Fiction from $300; articles from $250, often higher; 
verse, $5-$15 a poem. Acc. 


Mayfair, 48] University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles and photographs on personalities, 
theater, entertainment, good living, art, architecture, 
women’s and men’s fashions, sports, humor. Canadian 
slant required. Length of contributions 2,000-5,000. 
No fiction at present. 3c. Acc. U.S. contributors 
should query because of specialized nature of maga- 
zine. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. (M-25) Feature articles about mechanical and 
scientific developments, inventions, etc. How-to arti- 
cles about projects readers can build. Cartoons. Pho- 
tos. William L. Parker. To $250 an article, pictures 
average of $10. Acc. 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (M-60) Official journal 
National Geographic Society. Articles on travel and 
geographic subjects up to 7,500; photographs. John 
Oliver LaGorce. First-class rates. Acc. 

The National Jewish Monthly, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, es- 
says, Jewish interest, 1,000-2,000. Edward E. Grusd. 
2c-4c. Acc. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. (Bi-M-25) Articles of 900 and of 1,600 words 
on anything that would be of interest to the average 
motorist who lives in California and does most of his 
motoring on the Pacific Slope. Articles on the car, 
roads, interesting people and places in the West or in 
the history of the West, hunting, fishing, outdoor life, 
animals. Black and white photos ~~ illustration. Jim 
Donaldson. 3c-5c, photos $3-$5 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H ding N .W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (M) Service, semi-service, general feature 
articles of interest to businessmen. No fiction. Fillers 
from 3 paragraphs to 3 columns. Cartoons. Photos to 
illustrate articles. A. H. Sypher. Articles $50 up. 
Acc. Query. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St. and Central 
Park W., New York. (M except July and August-50) 
Popular articles to 4,000 on natural science, explora- 
tion, wildlife; photo series; fillers. Edward M. Weyer, 
Jr. $200 and up for full-length articles, special rates 
for shorter features, photos $5. Acc. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
(W-15) Short stories and humor 400 to 4,000; factual 
ard biographical material to 6,000; cartoons, cartoon 
ideas, light verse. Good rates. Acc. 

The New York Times Magazine, Times Square, 
New York 36. (W) Articles, 1,200-3,000, based on 
the news, topics relating to economics, politics, inter- 
national affairs, sports, nature, science, education, 
the world of fashion and women’s interests. Short arti- 
cles 400-1,200. Light, topical verse. Lester Markel. 
$250 for full-length article, verse $1 a line. Acc. 

Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Articles and profiles. Key words are “‘liveliness’’ and 
“timeliness.’’ Harris Shevelson. To $500. Acc. Query 
always, for material is on assignment only. 

Parade, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17. (W-Sun- 
day newspaper supplement.) General interest picture 
and text stories. Jess Gorkin. 

Pen (Public Employees News), Box 2451, Cenver 1, 
Colo. (M) Articles 500-2,500, illustrated with photos 
if possible; fiction to 1,000; fillers 50-100; verse - 
20 lines; cartoons; photos. 2c-5c, poems $2 eac 
cartoons $5-$7.50. Acc. Photos $1. 50. $3. Pub. B NS 
queries, but copy of magazine will be sent on request. 
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Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
(M-35) Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, 
industrial discoveries, exploration and adventure ele- 
ments, 300-1,500; fillers to 250. Photos should stress 
the mechanical and contain some human interest. 
How-to-do-it articles on craft and shop work, with 
photos and rough drawings; short items about new 
and easier ways to do everyday tasks. Roderick M. 
Grant. Ic-10c, photos $5 up. Acc 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (M-25) Features dealing with motor cars, 
aviation, home building, hobbies, and similar sub- 
jects. How-to articles for men with an interest in sci- 
ence and mechanics. Short material for various de- 
partments. Photo layouts. Nearly all material must be 
highly illustrated. Volta Torrey. Acc. 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-50) Short railroad or streetcar feature articles, 
first-person true tales; distinctive story-telling photos. 
No wrecks. Not open to poems, cartoons, or fillers. 
Freeman H. Hubbard. To 5c. Acc. Query on articles. 

The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) 
Digests of published articles; publishes 15 or 20 
original articles each month. Amusing anecdotes. 
for ‘Life in These United States.’’ Top rates. 

cc. 

Redbook, The Magazine for Young Adults, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17. (M-35) Short stories, short 
shorts, serials, 40,COO-word novels, feature articles, 
romance, domestic problems, emotional slant to men 
and women. A continuing need for lead articles—im- 
portant exposés or significant personal documents. 
The criterion, in either case, is: how useful or exciting 
or entertaining or inspirational is this article to young 
adults—the 18-35 age group for which Redbook is 
edited. Wade H. Nichols. First-class rates. Acc. 

The Reporter, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22. (Bi- 
W-25) Social, economic, political reporting and inter- 


pretation, to 3,500. Also cultural comment and criti- 
cism. Max Ascoli. 5¢ up. Acc. or Pub. 


The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. (M- 
25) Authoritative articles on business and industry, 
social and economic problems, travel sketches, humor, 
essays, 1,500-2,000. Karl K. Krueger. First-class 
rates. Acc. 


St. Anthony Messenger (Franciscan Fathers), 1615 
Republic St., Cincinnati 10, O. (M-25) Catholic family 
magazine. Human-interest features on prominent 
Catholic achievements and individuals; articles on 
current events, especially when having Catholic sig- 
nificance, 2,000-2,500; short stories on modern 
themes slanted for mature audiences, 2,000-2,500; 
seasonal stories. Extra payment for photos retained. 
Occasional poetry on inspirational, religious, romantic, 
humorous, and nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, 
O.F.M. 3c up. Acc. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (W-15) Articles on timely topics 
2,000-5,000. Short stories 4,000-5,000; novelettes 
10,000-15,000; serials 25,000-60,000. Lyric and 
humorous verse. Skits. Cartoons. Non-fiction fillers, to 
400. Ben Hibbs. First-class rates. Acc. Query on arti- 
cles. 


Science & Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 
(Bi-M-25) Features on new developments in science, 
industry, home furnishings and appliances, workshop 
equipment, also on people who have developed suc- 
cessful business from hobbies. How-to articles by 
specialists in a variety of mechanical fields. Prefers to 
work strictly on query and assignment basis on full- 
length articles. Don Dinwiddie. Good rates, illustrated 
Shop and Home Kinks $7.50 up. Acc. 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
(M-25) Popular articles on all fields of science to 
2,000. G. B. Clementson. 5c. Acc 


Whether you are a SATURDAY EVENING POST 
regular or a talented but undiscovered author— 
if you can REALLY write, you now have an un- 
precedented opportunity! Your story can be 
published between hard covers, in distinctively 
printed and bound anthologies—which we ad- 
vertise, distribute and promote .. . to SELL! 


National’s acclaimed new plan enables you to 
enjoy the professional recognition, necessary 
prestige and career-boost previously available 
only to book-length authors in cooperative pub- 
lishing—but at a fraction of the cost to the 
author! 


Accepted authors receive a royalty on every 

k sold! . . . You receive free copies—but 
are not obliged or expected to buy any books 

. You retain the copyright and all subsidiary 
rights . . . In addition to review copies to ap- 
propriate publications, copies are brought to the 
attention of motion picture studios and radio- 
TV story deptartments. 


The first volume in this series is scheduled for 
Spring release. Advertising schedules have been 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


New Cooperative Hard-Cover Anthology Series 
Combines Works of Recognized Authors and Skilled Unknowns 


prepared: full promotion by display ads in the 
pages of the N. Y. Times Book Review. . . 
N. Y. Herald Tribune . . . Saturday Review 

. plus local advertising and promotion in 
which each author lives! 


The books will be printed and bound by one of 
the country’s greatest book printers, who simi- 
larly perform for many of the largest and best- 
known book publishers in the business. Our 
distribution operation is geared to handle sales 
on a nation-wide level. 

If you have faith in your — this is your 
chance to do something about it 

All stories must be original, dual mss., 
2000 to 5000 words. Every type wanted. 
(STAMPED RETURN ENVELOPE REQUIRED.) 
Report in ten days. No reading charges. 


Submit mss. or write for further details to: 
SHORT STORY EDITOR 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
15 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


January, 1955 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. (M- 
25) Some short fiction used, to 3,000 words, related 
to field sports; picture stories, articles, how-to-do-it 
features, to 2,500; fillers. Ted Kesting. Payment by 
arrangement. Acc. 

Sports Illustrated, Time & Life Bldg., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (W-25) Short stories 1,500- 
3,000; short-shorts 250-1,500. Essays 1,000-2,000. 
Articles 2,000-3,000—personality, controversy, un- 
usual subjects, all relating to sports (both participant 
and spectator). Fillers 50-250. Photos. Address non- 
fiction material to Andrew Crichton, except fish and 
game material, which goes to Pete Barrett; fiction to 
MacLennan Farrell. Full-length articles and stories, 
$750 up, shorter material $5-$500. Acc. Query on 
essays and articles. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., 
(W-magazine section of 35 newspapers). Romance, 
mystery, adventure, humorous short stories, 1,200- 
4,000; short articles falling into four broad categor- 
ies—"“‘you,’’ entertainment, problems, scoops—1,500- 
2,500; interesting shorts, 500-1,000; fillers, cartoons, 
short animal ‘material; appealing animal photos. Wil- 
liam |. Nichols. Good rates. Acc. 

Today’s Health, American Medical Assn., 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Articles on any aspect of 
physical or emotional health; material to meet normal 
health interest of well people of all ages from high 
school on. Especially wants sound material for adoles- 
cents and the elderly. Overstocked on verse; will not 
buy any more for several years. Dr. W. W. Bauer. 
2c-5c. Acc. 

The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. (W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal 
articles with news angle to 2,000. Novels 40,000- 
45,000; serials 10,000-30,000; short stories 3,000- 
5,000, love-adventure, romantic, Western, mystery, 
problem, etc.; photos; cartoons; shorter poems. Jean- 
ette F. Finch, Article Editor; Gwen Cowley, Fiction 
Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

Tracks Magazine, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, O. 
(M-10) Articles on railroad subjects 500-1,500; short, 
humorous railroad fiction; jokes; cartoons. Ted 
O’Meara. 3c. Acc. 

Weekend Picture Magazine, 231 St. James St., W., 
Montreal, Canada. Magazine section of 21 Canadian 
dailies and the Standard. Limited market for short 
features of Canadian interest. Fillers. Photo features, 
including color. Fiction for family reading, 2,500- 
3,000. A. G. Gilbert, Editorial Director: H. V. Shaw, 
Feature Editor. $150-$200. Acc. Query on articles. 

Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. (M-20) Articles 300-1,200, photos of out-of- 
doors, natural science, history, etc., on California, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and southern 
Colorado. Verse. Cartoons. Phil Townsend Hanna. 5c, 
photos $5. Acc. 

Why, Modern Living Council, 17 E. 45th St., 

York 15. Helpful articles based on sound Saekeuey 
which offer advice on overcoming personal and family 

problems. Popular articles on phases of psychology, 
experiments, tests, etc. General articles on personali- 

ties (profiles) and problems, slanted to answer why. 
—— 2,000-2,500. Fillers. Lawrence C. Goldsmith. 

You, Skye Publishing Co., Inc., 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-35). Articles to 2,500 on human 
problems, interests, and relationships with which the 
reader can feel some identification; adequate docu- 
mentation must be woven in. Arthur Bernhard. 3c. 


Your Health, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Q-35) 
Sound, helpful, readable articles on all phases of 
physical and mental health. Fillers. Douglas Lurton. 
Good rates. Acc 

Your Life, Today’ s Guide to Desirable Living, 270 
Park Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-35) Inspirational, 
helpful articles on living; personality profiles, 1,200- 
2,500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas Lurton. 
First-class rates. Acc 


New York 17. 


Your Personality, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Semi-A-25) Helpful articles on all phases of person- 
ality, 700-2,500. Douglas Lurton. Good rates. Acc. 

Your Psychology, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Q-35) Article requirements same as for You, above. 
Arthur Bernhard. 3c. Acc. Queries welcome. 


General Magazines—B 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (M-50) Articles on trees, forests, soil con- 
servation, land management, water development, out- 
door recreation. Profiles and interviews with people 
who have done interesting things in the renewable 
natural resources field. Length, 1,000-2,500. Outdoor 
photos. James B. Craig. 2c up. Acc. 

The American Scholar, United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Williamsburg, Va. (Q-$1) Articles on subjects 
of substantial general interest in clear and unpedantic 
language, 3,000-4,000; poetry. Hiram Haydn. $5 a 
printed page, maximum $75; verse, $10-$25. Acc. 

The Army Combet Forces Journal, 1529 18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D..C. Original articles, transla- 
tions—military subjects, John B. Spore. 2¥2c-4c. Pub. 

Audubon Magazine, National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28. (Bi-M-50) Articles on 
birds, mammals, plants, insects; wildlife and conserva- 
tion of region or locality; biographical sketches of 
living naturalists; how-to-do and personal experience 
on wildlife projects, 1,500-2,500. Photos, black and 
white only. John K. Terres. $15-$75. Photos $3 (cover 
picture $10). Acc. Query. 

Barron’s National Business & Financial Weekly, 40 
New St., New York 4. (W-35) Financial and economic 
subjects of direct interest to investors, 1,200-1,500. 
John Davenport. $50-$125 an article. Pub. Query. 

Bernarr Macfadden’s Joyous Life (formerly Physical 
Culture), 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-10) Lim- 
ited market for articles to 750 on health and physical 
culture. Advocates drugless healing. Bernarr Macfad- 
den. 2Yac. Pub. 

Bronze Thrills, Jive, and Sepia Record, 1220 Hard- 
ing St., P.O. Box 2257, Fort Worth, Tex. (M-25) 
Short stories 3,000; serials 9,000. True stories—scan- 
dal, exposé, news, entertainment, all with pictures 
closely keyed to the story. True life stories. Cartoons. 
Model pictures; Ektachromes for cover use. All ma- 
terial in the magazine deals with the Negro race. Mrs. 
Adelle Jackson. ‘“‘Open rate.’’ Acc. Query 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 54 Park Ave., Ot- 
tawa, Canada. (M-50) Illustrated geographical ‘arti- 
cles 1,000-2,000. Gordon M. Dallyn. Ic up. Acc. 

Car Life, 814 H St., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
(M-35) General automotive articles carrying consumer 
ee Cartoons. Photographs. Good rates, photos 

5. Pub. 

Charley Jones Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main 
St., Wichita 2, Kan. (M-35) Humorous articles, stor- 
ies, anecdotes to 500 words. Themes deal with domes- 
tic situations and events common to and familiar to 
most readers. Charley Jones, Editor. Cartoons to $25, 
jokes 50c, verse 25c.a line, longer material 2c a 
word. Acc. 

Chicago, 858 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10. (M-25) 
Short-shorts 1,000; short stories 4,000-5,000; possi- 
bly serials and novelettes. Essays and articles dealing 
with Chicago or the Middle West. Very little verse— 
must be of high quality. Fillers. Sketches, but not 
cartoons. Numerous photos, especially for picture stor- 
ies and essays. Maurice English. 5c-10c, verse 50c a 
line. Pub. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. (Q-$1.25) Articles, short stories, 2,000- 
6,000; poetry, art work, Jewish subjects and minority 
problems only. Benjamin Weintroub. Ic. Acc. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Bos- 


(D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and de- 
partment pages, to 800; forum to 1,200; editorials 
to 800; poems; jokes, fillers, photos. Erwin D. Can- 
ham. 55c¢ an inch. Acc. 


ton 15. 
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Comedy Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Light, fast-moving stories, 250-400. Cartoons featur- 
ing girls, human interest. Ernest N. Devver. 2c, car- 
toons $7.50 up. Acc. 

Confidential, 1697 Broadway, New York 19. (Bi- 
M-25) Fact stories to 2, i; a. the-record stuff— 
with photos if available. A. P. Govoni, Managing Edi- 
tor. Good rates. Acc 

Connecticut Circle, 302 State St., New London, 
Conn. (M-25) Articles and photos relating to Con- 
necticut, Connecticut history, and Connecticut people. 
Harry F. Morse. Ic up, photos $2 up. 

Cue, 6 E. 39th St., New York 16. (W-20) Short 
articles on lighter side of New York City living. Few 
by freelancers—most are staff-written. John Keating. 
$50-$100. Acc. 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. (M-35) 
Illustrated features, preferably in first person, from 
the desert Southwest on travel, nature, mining, arche- 
ology, history, recreation, exploration, personalities, 
homemaking, desert gardening, Indians, semiprecious 
gem fields; maximum 2,500. Must have the ‘‘feel’’ 
of the desert country. Photos essential with contem- 
porary material. Randall Henderson. 1 Yac up, photos 
$1-$3. Acc. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., Den- 
ver 2, Colo: (W-15, with Sunday Denver Post) General 
interest features 250-1,500 on personality, outdoors, 
domestic, authentic history; verse to 20 lines; fillers; 
photo-features; cartoons. All material should have 
strong Western peg. Bill Hosokawa. 1 Yac up; photos 
$3-$6. Acc 

Eye Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
(M-25) Articles to 2,500—crime, exposés, adventure 
stories. Photos. Dan Merrin. $150-$200 an article, 
$100 for 4- or 5-page spread. Acc. 

Family Herald & Weekly Star, 245 St. James St. 
W., Montreal, Que., Canada. (W-5) Stories 2,000- 
4,500, romance, adventure, mystery, or a rural 
family audience. H. Gordon Green. $70. 

Focus, 655 Madison Ave., New York *(M-10) 
Articles—personalities, exposés, crime, entertainment, 
200-1,500. Special need: true local human interest 
stories with a twist. Fillers. Photos. Cartoons rarely. 
James A. Bryans. 10c. Acc. Query. 

Forbes Magazine (of Business and Finance), 80 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. (Semi-M-35) Illustrated 
articles on companies whose securities are available 
at the major exchanges. News of companies in same 
category. Unusual slants on business. Informal casual 
photos. Byron D. Mack. Articles $25-$100. Pub. 
Query. 

Frontiers, 19th St. and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(5-times-yr-50) Natural history articles, 1,800-2,000; 
photos. McCready Huston. Prices by arrangement. 
Pub. Query. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 
800-1,600 emphasizing Christian principles in busi- 
ness. First-person stories especially desired. Fillers up 
to 400 words; poems 20 lines or less, on business 
themes. Photos of industrial subjects with business 
slant. Clinton E. Bernard. 2c up, poetry 35c a line, 
photos, $6. Acc. 

Greater Philadelphia Magazine, Architects Bidg., 
Sansom and 17th Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M-35) 
Articles to 1,500 on a variety of subjects dealing with 
greater Philadelphia area; personality sketches of 
local persons; photo series. Arthur Lipson. To $25 
an article. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-10) Odd, strange pic- 
tures, brief text; Americanisms and family subjects; 
personalities and articles of general interest, 300-500; 
short illustrated articles for women’s and children’s 
pages. 2c, photos $3. Acc. 

Hollywood Stars, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Feature news of motion pic- 
tures; lives of screen stars; fashions; beauty; home- 
making; successful living for young moviegoers. Joan 
Curtis, Executive Editor. Pub. Queries essential. 
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IF YOU WANT AN HONEST REPORT 
ON YOUR MANUSCRIPT, SEND IT TO 


J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


If it can be doctored we will help you..If not we will 
tell you so and why, and your FIRST COST will be 
your LAST COST. 

If you have a writing problem we believe we can aid 
you as we have aided others. Prompt personal atten- 
tion given every manuscript by an expert in that field 
plus the critical study and advice of widely published 
Davis. 


Send us your manuscript TODAY if you sincerely wish 
to succeed as a writer. 


Fee, $5.00 (with mss. to 5,000 words) 
Collaboration, revision, or ghosting by arrangement. 


J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


P. O. Box 77533, Station D 
Los Angeles 7, California 


the Scripts 


You Write! 
WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


FRE Fill in the ¢ below and 


THE SWPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


yo? this wonderful new 
Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
thorship. 
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GAMBLE A BUCK? 


THAT’S ALL IT TAKES TO LEARN ABOUT 
WRITING COMIC BOOK STORIES. MY 
15,000 WORD BOOKLET, FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, TELLS 
YOU HOW. NO DRAWING EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED. SEND YOUR DOLLAR TO: 


Earle C. Bergman 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


NO GHOSTING OR REVISION, BUT 
COMPLETE AGENCY REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR THE ARRIVED AND THE 
ARRIVING AUTHOR. WRITE FIRST. 


Alex Jackinson Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


| FAIL IF YOU DON’T SELL 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
Teacher — Critic — Agent 
Specialist on the Religious Press 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS WANTS MORE OF 
WHAT MOST NEW WRITERS HAVE TO GIVE 
THAN DOES ANY OTHER. A NATIONALLY 
KNOWN WRITER IN THIS FIELD, | TAILOR 
EVERY ASSIGNMENT TO WIN AN EDITOR’S 
CHECK. 

Low-cost, earn-while-you-learn lessons and sales 
advice. Enrollment limited to promising writers 
whom | feel that | can help. Send sample script 
and stamped return envelope with your inquiry. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
Pomona, Celifornia 


180 East Phillips Blvd. 


Hometown: The Rexall Magazine, 8480 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 54. (M-free) Fiction of general in- 
terest, with strong characterization, plots, and story 
interest, to 3,200. No trick endings. No articles at 
present. H. R. Stewart. $75-$100 a story. Acc. 

Jest Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
Same requirements as for Comedy Magazine. Ernest 
N. Devwver. 

Joker, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. Same re- 
quirements as for Comedy Magazine, also short jokes, 
epigrams, parodies. Ernest N. Devver. 

Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
(M-25) Fiction, humor, articles, to 3,000. Must have 
strong Marine slant. Shorts to 1,500. Colonel Donald 
L. Dickson, USMC. To $200. Acc. 

Lifetime Living, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. (M- 
25) Personal experience articles on retirement plan- 
ning, retirement living, second career, health, recre- 
ation, sports, and all phases of after-40 living. Car- 
toons. Photos. Martin Gumpert, Editor. Varying rates. 
Acc. Query Mary Anne Guitar, Managing Editor. 

The Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional military, 
Marine Corps, naval, air articles, illustrated, with em- 
phasis on amphibious warfare—1,000-5,000. Major 
David M. Cox, USMC. 3c-6c. Acc. 

The Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine St.,. Montreal, 
Canada. (M-25) Short-shorts 500-1,000; fictional 
sketches with semi-autobiographical flavor, 1,000- 
1,500. No siick-magazine love stories. Essays 750- 
1,000. Brief verse. Cartoons. Photos only on assign- 
ment. A. M. Beatty. Varying rates. Pub. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26. (M-25) 
Outdoor adventure and travel articles. Photos. Wil- 
liam J. Trepagnier. $50-$100. Acc. 

The Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. (W-20) 
Articles on politics, literature, economics to 2,400; 
poetry. Freda Kirchwey. 2c, poetry 50c a line. Pub. 

The National Humane Review, 896 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver 3, Colo. (M-15) Articles 1,500-2,000 on 
cruel and inhumane or unusually kind treatment of 
children or animals; exposés; reforms. Fred Myers. 2c, 
photos extra. Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. 
C. (10 issues a year-50) Illustrated nature articles 
1,000-2,000; fillers with pictures 100 to 400; short 
verse. R. W. Westwood. Ic to 3c. Acc. Query. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on New Mexico, 1,500. George 
Fitzpatrick. $15 an article. Pub. Verse, no payment. 

New Republic, 1824-26 Jefferson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (W-20) Articles to 2,000 on cur- 
rent political and social subjects; no fiction or verse. 
Michael Straight. Payment by arrangement. Query. 

Opinion, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. (M-25) 
Articles 2,000; short stories 2,000; verse; fillers; all 
of Jewish interest. 1c. Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. (M-15) S. P. C. A. organ. Animal articles 
and stories (not fiction) to 600; photos. W. A. Swal- 
low. Yac, photos $1 up. Acc. 

Our Navy, | Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (Bi- 
M-25) Articles on any phase of U. S. Navy operations; 
occasionally articles on foreign navies. Action or hu- 
morous fiction—-must be strongly Navy. Short pieces 
with Navy slant. Photos. Rob E. Hurst. Yac-lc, no 
payment for verse. Pub. 

Out West Magazine, P.O. Box 551, Helena, Mont. 
(M-25) Short stories. Western subjects of general in- 
terest—’’we do not mean Old West but do use it on 

occasion.’’ Photos. Cartoons occasionally. L. V. Wil- 
son. Ic, varying rates on pictures. Acc. 

People & Places, 3333 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 13. 
(M-free-controlled) Human interest picture stories on 
people and places in the United States. Ralph N. 
Swanson. Two weeks after Acc. 

People Today, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (Bi- 
W-15) Mostly staff-written. Buys occasional picture 
stories of current interest. Burtt Evans. Average rates. 
Acc. 
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Photo Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. 

(M-25) Crime, exposés, 2,500 maximum. Marv Karp. 

— $150 each; 4- or 5-page photo spread, $100. 


Picture Digest (formerly Magazine Digest), 80 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. (M-25) Reprints of general 
interest 800-2,000. Will consider originals. Jackson 
Burke. $15-$100 an article. Pub. 

Practical Knowledge, 210 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
6. (M-10) Practical applied psychology, popular me- 
chanics, self-help, vocational articles, 1,000, all writ- 
ten for men who are ambitious to get ahead; jokes, 
fillers, news items, photos. V. Peter Ferrara. Approx. 
2c, photos $2-$3. Acc. 

Profitable Hobbies, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. (M-35) Original how-to-do-it articles built 
around hobby experience of a specific person who is 
profiting financially from his hobby, to 3,000; fact 
items. T. M. O'Leary. 1c, photos $1-$5. Pub. 

Promenade, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. (M- 
distributed to guests of fashionable hotels) Sophisti- 
cated short stories to 1,500. Short, top-quality verse. 
Articles. Clarissa DeVillers. Varying rates. Pub. 

Quote, P.O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. Original 
anecdotes to 150 words for use of public speakers. 
— Droke. Varying rates according to quality. 


Road and Track, P.O. Box 110, Glendale, Calif. 
(M-35) Articles to 2,000 on subjects of interest to 
the automobile enthusiast; emphasis on foreign and 
sports cars; photos essential. Also humor 500-1,000. 
C. B. Gillett. 4c, photos $4. Pub. 

The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (W-20) Literary and general articles of ideas, 
philosophy, education. Poetry of quality. Cartoons. 
Photos. Peter Ritner, Features Editor. Articles $75- 
$159, verse 50c a line, pictures $7.50. Pub. Query. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, Box 1892, 
Seattle 11, Wash. (W-15) Features on Pacific North- 
west subjects only, 1,000-1,200. Picture layouts for 
roto section. No fiction or verse. Chester Gibbon. $15 
for unillustrated article; $25 with suitable art. Pub. 

Screen Life, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) Same requirements as for Holly- 
wood Stars, above. 

Sensation, Medalion Publishing Corporation, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21. (M-15) Exposés, profiles, 
human interest articles. Photos. James A. Bryans. 
$50-$125 an article, pictures $25-$125. Acc. Query. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. (Six issues Novem- 
ber through March-35) Articles 400-1,500 on ski 
trips, controversial subjects, techniques, resorts, per- 
sonalities. Humor; fillers about skiing. William T. 
Eldred. 1c-5c, photos $1-$10. Pub. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Tex. (Q-75) Quality stories to 3,000. Arti- 
cles on regional, literary, national, world problems. 
Poetry. Allen Maxwell. Yac for prose, $5 a poem. Pub. 

Stare, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M-25) 
Photos—cheesecake, oddities. Exposés. Steve André. 


Sunshine Magazine, The House of Sunshine, Litch- 
field, Ill. (M-15) Constructive, wholesome short stories 
to 1,500. Henry F. Henrichs, Editor. Rate according 
to merit. Acc. 

Suntime, 1011 Hendricks Ave., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
(M-15) No fiction. Articles with zip and Florida flavor 
300-750. Harris Powers. $5 up an article. Pub. 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19. (M- 
50) Articles on the theatre and associated arts, 500- 
2,000. Most material written on assignment. John D. 
MacArthur. 2c. Pub. 

Tic, P.O. Box 350, Albany 1, New York. Articles 
for dentists on dental or dental related themes, 800- 
2,400. Cartoons; photographs and other illustrations, 
individual or series. Humorous verse to 60 lines. To 
$75 an article. Acc. 

Town & Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-75) Satirical, topical short stories, articles, essays, 
on unusual subjects, not addressed to a purely femi- 


January, 1955 


Dear Writer: 


Have you sold your writing? Are you now selling?— 
Or, are you trying for that first check? 


WHAT IS YOUR DIFFICULTY? 


Do you have a good idea for a story, but just can’t 
get started at the task of putting it into a manu- 
script so it can be submitted to editors? 


Is your story written, but not salable? 
WASTE NO MORE TIME! 


Write to me today and tell me what your difficulty 
is and let me carefully analyze your work. A thorough 
study will be made of your problem—and then—we'll 
discuss the most effective help for you. 


Write for free particulars and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place Pomona, California 


by BECOME A TRAINED 
CHRISTIAN WRI 


More than 160 religious pub- 
lications are looking for arti- 
cles that you can write and be 
paid for... IF YOU HAVE 
THE KNOW-HOW. Today, 
hundreds of students of Chris- 
tian Writers Institute are sell 
ing well-written stories and 
articles to these publications. 


Cann 


Study at home in your spare 
time. Get the 
training that will bring you : 

editors’ checks. MARKET 
TIPS, publication free with 4 P sais 
each course, lists markets 29¢ Complete in- 
and tells how to slant ma- formation. No ob- 
terials for individual maga- /igation. 
zines. _ Write Dept. 4J-15, 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 


Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 


22 Years Typing Experience 


HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesbore, Pe. 
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A diller, a dollar 
A ten o'clock scholar 
Why don’t you get in the groove? 
Writing’s such fun, 
When you learn how it’s done. 
Our Advice: You make the first move. 


Write for free brochure . . . 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
ALAMEDA, NEW MEXICO 


HAVING HEADACHES? 


BR Complete diagnosis and recommended treat- 
ment for ailing manuscripts. Only $1 pays for a 
frank, helpful, friendly report on these rejected 
shorticles under 1000 words, or on 2 poems under 
30 lines. (Longer poems $1 each). Enclose stamped 
return envelope. No magic formulas, no cureall 
form letters. no pill-size memos. 

P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 

THE POETRY CLINIC 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Bivd. Davis Islands Tampa, Fic. 


POET . Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 
scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 
containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year. 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 
If you're interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. 
ELEANOR DENNIS 


Box 308 Conneaut Loke, Pa. 


Just published ... . 

YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 
Let this new approach to writing poetry help you. Clear, 
non-technical, and designed to save you years of needless 
rouping. Terse, authoritative, and complete, it gives you 
fait command of hitherto mysterious facts. 96 pages. 
dollar, postpaid. 

GAIL BROOK BURKET 

2750 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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= public. Small freelance market. Varying rates. 
c. 

Trailer Life, 607 S. Hobart Bivd., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. Practical articles 500-3,500 pertinent to Ameri- 
cans living in mobile homes. How-to articles with brief 
but fully explanatory text concerning handy trailer 
devices, including gardening, trailer patios, interior 
painting, knickknack building; step-by-step series of 
photos essential. Travel stories associated with trailer- 
ing. Articles about hobbies, photography, etc. Editor’s 
guide to writers free on request. W. Russell, Manag- 
ing Editor. 

Trail-R-News Magazine, 534 W. Colorado St., Box 
1551, Glendale, Calif. (M-10) Travel articles built 
around trailer coach life, 1,200-2,500. Each must be 
accompanied by two glossy photos. Stock photos ac- 
ceptable. Articles must deal specifically with a trip 
or locality. No generalities wanted. Technical matter 
by arrangement. Jack Kneass. $12.50-$25 an article. 
Pub. List of requirements available. 

Travel, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-50) 
What to do and see—with cost worked in—anywhere 
in the world, 1,000-2,500—2,000 preferred. Photos. 
Cartoons. Works 3-4 months in advance. Malcolm 
McTear Davis. 1c-2c. Acc. 

TV, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Feature news of television; lives of TV 
stars; fashions; beauty; homemaking. Joan Curtis, 
Executive Editor. Pub. Queries essential. 

TV Fan, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) Same requirements as for TV, 
above. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, | West Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va. (Q-$1) Exceptional literary, scientific, 
political essays 3,000-7,000; short stories and verse 
of high standard. Charlotte Kohler. Good rates. Pub. 

Whisper, 1697 Broadway, New York 23. (Bi-M-25) 
Exposés, accounts of rackets, strange customs, to 900. 
Nils Larsen. Good rates. Acc. 

Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
(Q-$1) Articles on current political, literary, scientific, 
art subjects 4,000-5,000. Quality short stories. Poetry. 
Good rates. Pub. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Articles on New 
England subjects to 2,000. 2c-10c. Pub. 


Men‘s Magazines 


Adventure Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Short stories 2,000-7,000; short-shorts 
1,000-1,800; novelettes 10,000-20,000. Articles 2,- 
000-6,000 on adventure, men at work, sports, sci- 
ence, exploration. Fillers 5-1,000. Cartoons. Photos. 
Alden H. Norton. Fiction $250 up, non-fiction $150 
up. Acc. 

Argosy: The Man’s Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-25) “The best available stories for 
men. Action is important; drama is essential.’’ Short 
stories to 5,000; novelettes 10,000-15,000. Articles 
1,500-5,000—first-person adventure, sports, science, 
medicine, living. Features. Cartoons. Ken W. Purdy. 
High rates. Acc. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25)- 
Outstanding dramatic fiction of male appeal. Short 
stories to 6,000; short-shorts 1,000-1,800; novel- 
ettes to 15,000; novels to 45,000, or which may be 
cut to that length. Articles of interest to the family 
man, to 5,000. Fillers under 600. André Fontaine. 
High rates. Acc. 

Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. (M-25) 
Articles: adventure, exposé, self-help—anything that 
has both excitement and interest for men. Narrative 
shorts 500-1,000. No fiction. James B. O'Connell, 
Editor. For promotable lead article $750, middle- 
of-the-book articles $300-$400, shorts $50-$75. 


Query. 

Challenge, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi- 
M-25) Articles 2,200-4,000. Photos. Hy Steirman. 
Articles $125 up, photos $7.50. Acc. Query. 
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The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M) National publication of the B. P. O. E. Short sto- 
ries 3,500-5,000; no fiction of other lengths. Articles 
——sports, hunting, fishing—and also serious features. 
Policy is to plan articles and then assign them to na- 
tional magazine wrtiers. Photos. No verse, fillers, or 
cartoons. Lee C. Hickey. High rates. Acc. Query. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Sophisticated unsentimental articles, masculine view- 
point; essays, sketches, short stories, 2,000; cartoons; 
controversial article ideas. Frederic A. Birmingham. 
Pays according to quality and length. Acc. 

Forest and Outdoors Magazine, 4795 St. Catherine 
St., W., Montreal 6, Canada. (M-25) Official publi- 
cation of the Canadian Forestry Association and the 
Ontario Federation of Anglers & Hunters. Dramatic 
articles on hunting, fishing, conservation in Canada; 
how-to-do-it articles for outdoor men. R. J. Cooke. 
1Y%-2c. Photos, $3. Pub; Acc. if author requires. 

For Men Only, Canam Publishers Sales Corpora- 
tion, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-25) Short 
stories 3,000-3,500. Articles—first-person true, rug- 
ged, dramatic adventures. Cartoons. Photographs. 
Noah Sarlat. To $300, pictures to $25. Acc. Query. 

Male, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-25) 
First-person adventure stories of all types; fiction 
about 3,000-5,000; photo illustrations. Noah Sarlat. 
To $500. Acc. 

Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. (Bi-M- 
25) Stories to 5,000. Articles to 4,000—crime, ad- 
venture, sports, and exposés. Should not be too lurid. 
Don Phares. Fiction and articles $150-$250. Acc. 

Man’‘s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(Bi-M-25) Articles 2,200-4,000. Photos. Hy Steir- 
man. Articles $125 up, photos $7.50. Acc. Query. 

Man to Man, 21 West 26th St., New York 10. (M- 
25) Fiction and non-fiction to 2,000. Articles include 
sensational material, true adventure, true experience, 
medical. W. W. Scott. $50-$75. Acc. 

Modern Man, 542 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
(M-50) Picture and text material 1,500-3,000 on 
subjects of strong masculine interest, including auto- 
mobiles, guns, railroading, aviation, boats, unusual 
adventure. Good photos essential with all articles. 
Cartoons. Norman Sklarewitz. $75-$100. Acc. Query. 

The National Guardsman, 100 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. Stories 750-2,000 with appeal 
to all-male group, ages 17-35. Sports and military 
(Army and Air Force, not Navy, Coast Guard, Ma- 
ag articles 500-3,000. Cartoons. Allan G. Crist. 

c. Pub. 

Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-25) Now 
entirely non-fiction. Book condensations 5,000-20,- 
000. Articles 2,000-5,000 on men in action—first- 
person dramatic experiences, adventure; exposés, pro- 
files, science and medical pieces, sports. Also picture 
stories of considerable impact. Fillers to 9,000. Nor- 
man A. Lobsenz, Editor. Competitive rates on all 


I WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-Fiction — That’s my specialty. 
More markets now for he-man stuff than ever before. Per- 
haps | can help you hit the jackpot. 


If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, 
I'll give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If 
longer, better query first. And don’t forget the return post- 
age. 


JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white poper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


$125.00 


FOR a short, ilustrated article is what POPULAR MECHANICS 
paid me for a client. | handle all types of ‘scripts, having 
sold hundreds. Write me about your writing problems. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, i. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 

lished, promoted and distributed through our unique plan. 

We can help you publish any type of k you've written 

—fiction, poetry, biography, 4 Write Today for 

Free, illustrated brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. A-53, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
in Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 
Twenty-Three Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK 


this ad may prove important to you. For you now have a great decision to make. 
You can either mail your book in to the publisher’s office where it often waits for 

weeks in the slush pile, then is read by an anonymous, overworked reader—or you can 

cut the red tape and have your book handled by a qualified, responsible agent on an 


individual basis. 


In this respect, there are vital advantages to working with me. First, | 
book a thorough evaluation, based on what today’s market is buying. Second, 


ive your 
en your 


book is ready to market | will give you a bona fide list, showing exactly what progress 


we are making, with names and dates of submissions. 


As | am in the most desirable 


section of the publishing district, | can submit in hours, and arrange personal contacts 
easily. If your book sells, | take my usual 10% commission and handle you in foreign 
markets through my European representative in Paris. 

So mail me your book today with the handling fee of fifteen dollars. It covers all 
costs of the evaluation and agenting. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street e 


New York 16, New York 
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CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


It took me over twenty-five years to learn the things 
all aspiring writers should know from the start. ! 
LIKE | them. One rome mon I’ve worked with 
has just sold TWO books within six ys. One trial 
will tell you whether | om a coach; and tell 
me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,000 
words $25. Longer rate on inquiry. | show you how 
to get results. 


494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
A Writer's “Girl-Friday” 


Exceptional, high-standard work. Intelligent cooperation. 

Minor editing, proofreading. White carbon; extra Ist 

and last sheets. 60c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
ANITA CROWN 

499° Osgood Ave. New Britain, Conn. 


That Unsold Story 


might be made salable by rewriting or editing to make it 
editorially acceptable. For one dollar ! will give you a care- 
ful appraisal of its possibilities. My charges for editing or 
rewriting short stories to order are extremely moderate. 


W. C. DERRY EDITORIAL SERVICE 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57-A Fern Park, Florida 


THE EASIEST WAY TO 
MAKE SONGWRITING PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 
NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My unique 
method reveals professional secrets, includes free recording 
of your song. Previous musical training unnecessary. Make 
your songwriting pay! Write for FREE DETAILS. 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
335 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 


articles, with $200 minimum. Acc. Query. 

Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) True 
adventure stories for men. All subjects. Prefers single- 
incident action involving solution of physical or men- 
tal problem, first or third person. Picture stories. True 
humor. Photos. Cartoons. Fillers. Ed Fitzgerald. Fea- 
ture rates $150-$500, fillers $5-$50. Acc. 

Sir!, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. (M-25) Short 
stories 1,500-1,800. Short-shorts. Articles on any- 
thing of interest to men—metaphysical, weird, ex- 
pos¢s. Cartoons. Photos. Adrian B. Lopez. $50-$75 an 
article; pictures $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

Sport Life, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. Bi- 
M-35) Short stories 2,000-4,000. First-person, true, 
rugged, dramatic, hunting and fishing articles; also 
photo stories of same type. Cartoons. Animal photos. 
Noah Sarlat. To $300, pictures to $25. Acc. Query. 

Sportsman Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (Bi-M-35) Noah Sarlat. Same requirements 
as Sport Life, above. 

Stag. 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-25) 
Chiefly first-person true adventure pieces of all types, 
2,000-3,000. Picture stories. Fiction. Noah Sarlat. Up 
to $500. Acc. 

True, The Man‘s Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36. (M-25) Factual stories of interest to men 
2,000 up—average 5,000-6,000. Two-column fillers, 
500-1,000. One novelette length (20,000) each issue. 
No fiction. Douglas $. Kennedy. High rates. Acc. 


Women’s and Home Service Magazines 


American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, New York 
24. (M-25) Articles to 1,000. Special need: articles 
by doctors. No verse. No photos. Beulah France, 
R.N. Vac. Pub. Acc. on articles by doctors. 

The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (M-25) Practical articles pertaining to home, in- 
terior decorating, building, gardening, food, home- 
crafts, 800 to 2,000. Illustrated how-to-make or how- 
to-do articles on homemaking subjects. Mrs. Jean 
Austin. Varying rates. Acc. ' 

Baby Post, 30 East 60th Street, New York 22. (M- 
25) Authoritative articles, 1,000, on baby care; home 
features; occasionally a short story of appeal to this 
field. om picture stories; verse. Louise Cripps. 2c- 
5c. Pub. 

Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16. Ex- 
perience articles mother-father-baby, 500-1,000; fill- 
ers; verse. Deirdre Carr. 2c-3c. Acc. 

Baby Time, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M- 
25) Articles and stories 500-750 of interest to new 
and expectant mothers; verse; photos. Lee Robba. $5 
an article. Acc. 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des . 


Moines 3, lowa. (M-25) Architectural, home decorat- 
ing, and gardening articles largely staff-written. Spe- 
cial Features Department seeks high caliber general 
articles on practically any subject except politics, 


SEND IT TO ME. My careful, detailed analysis and friendly, constructive counselling 
will show you exactly what keeps it from selfing. Then you can easily make it excel- 
lent enough to meet competition in the market and win you an editor's check. 
NOW IS fHE TIME to send any kind and length of story, book or play for a prompt 
and sympathetic appraisal — $5. 

Write, or phone RE 1-6780 for other services. 
See famous writers’ pix, biogs, articles, in my book MODERN WRITERS—$1.50 

Learn your literary prospects; Talent Quiz—50c 

Consultations by appointment — $5 an hour. 


GHOSTWRITING, REVISIONS, ETC. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 
Box 57275, Dept. A, Flint Station 


It’s A Wonderful Story . 


. . But lt Doesn’t Sell! 


Los Angeles 57, California 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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sports, and medical ‘’scares.’’ Wants profiles and fam- 
ily stories about important le who are not neces- 
sarily celebrities. Photos. Cartoons. No fiction, little 
verse. Hugh Curtis, Editor; James M. Liston, Special 
Features Editor. Articles to $1,200. Acc. Query. 

Better Living, 230 Park Ave., New York. 17. 
Limited fiction market, usually through agents. 
Articles on personalities and subjects of interest to 
women; freelance contributors welcome when outline 
is presented. Barbara Hewson. Good rates. Acc. 

Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
(Q) Articles 100-1,500, covering fashions, furnishings 
and home decorations, etc., of interest to brides; 
verse. Helen E. Murphy. Varying rates. Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. (M-20) Short stories to 7,000. Mary- 
Ettq Macpherson. Acc. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. (M-25) Practical how-to-do-it arti- 
cles on subjects of interest to homemakers; keep in 
mind Canadian geography and climate. Photos. Vary- 
ing rates. Acc. 

holic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 1, 
Pa. (M-20) Love or domestic stories 1,800-2,000. 
Articles on the home, child care, etc., preferably 
illustrated, 1,800-2,000. Verse about home and child- 
ren, 12-16 lines. Unusual photos of children. Rev. 
Urban Adelman. Ic up. $5 a poem. Acc 

Charm, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-25) 
Short stories; articles of interest to women who work, 
1,500-5,000. Helen Valentine. Varying rates. Acc. 

Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Cana- 
da. (M-20) Fiction: short-shorts to 6,000; occasional 
novelettes to 15,000; occasional two-parters. Articles 
to 3,500: “you interest’’ including medicai; first- 
person on medical, marital, or emotional topics, in- 
cluding lively opinion pieces. Prefers Canadian back- 
ground if any. Acc. 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M-20) Articles 1,000-2,000 on family rela- 
tionships, child guidance; stories 2,500-3,500, of in- 
terest to parents of children and teen-agers; verse; 
photos of family groups. Dr. Joy Bayless. Stories and 
articles 1Yac, verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., Highland, Ill. 
(M) Articles and short stories 100-2,000 with Chris- 
tian home life and Christian child training themes; 
fillers; cartoons; photos. M. P. Simon. Vac. Acc. 

The Country Guide, 290 Vaughn St., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Short stories, first or second rights, of 
general appeal to rural readers. Some verse in home 
department and children’s page. How-to-do and how- 
to-make material for homemakers. Food articles are 
staff-written. Photos of general and home interest. 
Cartoons (submit roughs). Miss Amy J. Roe, Fiction 
and Home Editor. Varying rates for prose and verse, 
photos $2.50-$5. Acc. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 16 E. 40th St., New York 
19. (M-5) Quality and family stories to 5,000; hu- 
mor or helpful articles with subjective slant to 3,000; 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


“You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive. for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 


A client writes:* 


of which were practical.” *(nmame on request) 
Novels — Short Stories —- Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read > 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
én ~ up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
75¢ per thousand; 10, 000 to 
Manuscripts typed, 20c page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Sond for FREE BO®KL 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


Reading 


NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amazing course that does not teach you how to 
write. Instead, grapho ana'ysis Leth your natural interest 
in people, places, things. You learn how people think—what 
makes them ‘“‘tick.’’ Combine this with your writing ability 
and you are ready to write—and cash checks. D.K. did it, 
getting over $300 from LIBERTY. P.DS. writing Soy ey for 
law magazine. R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. sold 
story to OFFICE. Investigate now. Free Trial ng * Give 


age. No obligation. 
IGAS, 417 Withoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 


Inc., 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail will 
advantage. 50c per thousand words. Free 
ai lat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


* * *# # * *  # 


YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 


This “different” service . .. tells you what to do... 
shows you how to do it . . . does it for you by ing 
parts of your st 
The cost is $5 for a story un ler 8000 i 
No waiti work received today is read today . 
given 2000 words of help tomorrow. 


BAYARD D. Yous 
204 Raymond Road est Hartford 7, mesg 


and 


FREE! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 

to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 

FREE! Soving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 

USCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 

SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Form 

BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 

FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥ MU 7-5690 


w R iI 


Author of: 
Author of: 


2 Columbus Circle 


TV, PLAYS, SHORT STORY, NOVEL, MOVIE 


Under the Personal Direction of LAJOS EGRI 
“Your Key to Successful Writing” 
DR. POGANY, Prof. of Literature, Sorbonne, Paris—‘‘This book reminds one of greatness.” 
“The Art of Dramatic Writing” 
GABRIEL PASCAL, Producer of George Bernard Shaw‘s Pygmalion, Major Barbara, etc.— 
“This book will live through the ages.” 
WALTER PRITCHARD EATON, Herald Tribune—’Mr. Egri’s principles could be read with 
profit, by all seeking success in any form of fiction.” 


—REGISTER NOW FOR WINTER TERM — STARTS MONDAY, JANUARY 31st— 
———PLAY ANALYSIS SERVICE———— 


EGRI SCHOOL OF WRITING 
(Circle 6-6121) 


N G 


(Henry Holt) 


(Simon & Schuster) 


New York 19, N.Y. 


January, 1955 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service — Market suggestions 
COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? CRITICISM at $1 per 1,000 


words tells you truth a your story, how to fix it. 
Special attention to plot and catetatiaten. 


GOT A GEM IN THE ROUGH? Then you need ie 
Your script polished, edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 


TYPING SERVICE. yen nad 1,000 words—with editing, 75c. 
The best , one ca a 


‘Write me about your literary problems. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338-A Sierra Madre, Calit. 


IT’S TIME TO WRITE 


helps you time your a for SALES. In February 
most editors are ying for Augu: ye thinking about 
fairs, back-to-school, plans for IT’S TIME ye 
a — ALi YEAR LONG what to think about ne Keep 
desk from now on. Send $1 for IT's time T 
WRITE” So. Umatilla Way, Denver 23, Colorado. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant largest 
market open to inexperienced only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU. 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR Mes JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send fo for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 
words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 


DOROTHY E. MARTIN 


R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 


INSTITUTE 


430 Sumner Ri Colorado Springs, Colo. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these ialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story 


tective-Mystery, Romance, Short rt Story, ind Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 
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short humor for ‘“‘That Man Is Here’; features on 


“‘unforgettable’’ women characters. Acc. 


Family Digest, Huntington, Ind. (M-20) Articles, 
500-1,500; short stories, 1,000-2,000, on home and 
family subjects. F. A. Fink. 1¢-2c. Pub. 

The Family Handyman, 211 East 37th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-35) Subject matter: home improve- 
ment, repair and maintenance of interest to do-it-your- 
self homeowners. Photos of work in progress and/or 
finished glamour views of basements, attics, terraces, 
built-ins, playrooms, kitchens, etc., that can be used 
with the how-to stories. Harold Joseph Highland. 5c, 
black-and-white glossy 8x10 photos $7.50 up. Pub. 

Flower Grower—The Home Garden Magazine, 70 
E. 45th St., New York 17. How-to articles by and 
about experienced gardeners, photographs of gardens 
and flowers; articles to 1,500. Fillers 100-200. John 
R. Whiting. Articles $5-$125, photos $5-$10, color 
photos to $100. Acc. 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M- 
25) Articles of interest to young career women, to 
1,500; no fiction or poetry. Kate Lloyd. $50 up. Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. and Eighth Ave., New 
York 19. (M-35) Short stories of quality to 10,000; 
short articles; verse. Herbert R. Mayes. Excellent 
rates. Acc. 

Harper's Bazaar. 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-50) Distinguished short stories only; not popular 
magazine material. Prefers articles in outline form. 
Alice S. Morris, Literary Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Homecraft and The Home Owner, 154 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11. (Bi-M-35) How-to articles on work in 
wood, metal, etc.; home repair articles with emphasis 
on do-it-yourself. Should be accompanied by photos 
or drawings. Ic up. Pub. - 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(M-15) Short stories 1,500-3,000 and feature articles 
of interest to home and family groups, Christian view- 
points, 750-800; short poems of lyric quality, human 
interest, and beauty; occasional photos; fillers, car- 
toons, and cartoon ideas. Joe W. Burton. To 3c. Acc 

House and Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (M-50) Home decoration, gardening, landscaping, 
building and remodeling, unusual travel and architec- 
tural articles; articles on music, food, and the art of 
good living, 1,500-2,000. Albert Kornfeld. Good rates. 
Ac 


Cc. 

House & Home, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Limited market for material on outstanding architect- 
designed homes and housing developments, with first- 


class architectural photographs. P. |. Prentice. Acc. 


ery. 

House Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Articles on building, remodeling, decorating, 
gardening, entertaining, cooking, house maintenance, 
home furnishing, etc., to 2,000, with photos; fillers. 
Largely staff-written. Elizabeth Gordon. Acc. 

Household, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kan. (M- 
10) Practical how-to articles on building, home main- 
tenance, remodeling, furnishing, decorating, garden- 
ing, and food. Also general-interest articles slanted to 
interests of medium- and small-town families on 
health, travel, family relations, family economics, 
child care, and social problems. Picture stories on all 
how-to subjects. Limited amount of light verse and 
cartoons. Robert P. Crossley. Top prices for all ma- 
terial. Acc. 

dent Woman, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19 (M-15) Official publication of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Articles 500-1,000 of special interest to women who 
earn their own living. Verse. Photos. Art work. Fran- 
ces Maule. $10-$35. Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5. (M-35) Articles 2,000-5,000; short stories 
4,000-7,500; serials, 50-000-70,000; novelettes 20,- 
000-40,000; short lyric verse; fillers; cartoons. Bruce 
Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould. Top rates. Acc. 

Life Today, Southport, Conn. (Bi-M-25) Practical, 
inspirational articles 500-2,000 on marriage, love, 
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divorce, family life in U. S., community problems. 
Sara Judson. 2c. Pub. 

Living for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (M) Small market for short articles, 
1,000-1,500, on how-to-do in home, garden, health, 
children, etc., sometimes with photos. Edith Brazwell 
Evans. Varying rates. Acc. 

Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-35) Short stories and articles of interest to young 
women aged 18-30, 2,500-3,500. Cyrilly Abels. Acc. 

Marriage Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Semi-A-25) Sound helpful, readable articles on all 
marriage problems. Douglas Lurton. Good rates. Acc. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Serials, 40,000; complete novels, 12,000-20,000; 
novelettes, 8,000-10,000; short stories, 3,000-6,000; 
short shorts. Articles. Otis L. Wiese, Editor and Pub- 
lisher; J. W. Dailey, Features Editor; Betty Parsons 
Ragsdale, Fiction Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

Modern Baby. Same address and requirements as 
Baby Time. 

Modern Bride, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(Q-50) Practical articles to 1,500 on wedding plan- 
ning and related subjects. Virginia A. Maves. $100 


up. Acc. 

Modern Needlecraft, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
(Q-35) Ideas or news regarding all phases of needle- 
craft. Maggie Meehan. 

Mother & Baby, 315 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 
(M-5) Sold in supermarkets. Articles on baby care 
up to age 2!2—persona! experience and technical— 
in entertaining layman language. Also prenatal arti- 
cles. Some short light verse and cartoons. Maja Ber- 
nath. 2c-5c. Pub. 

Mother’s Magazine, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (Q-10) Articles to 1,000 on teaching re- 
ligion in the home. Religious verse. lva Hoth. Ic, 
verse 20c a line. Acc. 

My Baby Magazine, 435 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 
(M-free) Articles on expectant motherhood, baby and 
child care; personal experiences. Material must deal 
with children under 3 years. Photos. Joan Bel Geddes. 
lce-3c. Acc. Query. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. (M-35) Articles on family relationship, child care 
and guidance, 1,500-2,000. Mrs. Clara Savage Lit- 
tledale. Articles, $150. Acc. 

Popular Gardening, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Practical gardening articles, successful 
gardening by young home owners, 1,000, with photos. 
Paul F. Frese. 3c. Pub. 

Sunset, Menlo Park, Calif. (M-20) Largely staff- 
written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Western travel, Western home, Western food, West- 
ern crafts, Western gardening, how-to-do-it articles. 
Walter L. Doty. Acc. Query. 

Today’s Baby. Same address and requirements as 
Baby Time. 

Town Journal (formerly Pathfinder), 1111 E St., 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C. (M-20) Features to 2,000 
on self-improvement and self-analysis, home and gar- 
den, personal problems, family economics, how a 
town of under 10,000 solved a problem facing other 
communities. Short, witty verse. Carroll P. Streeter. 
High rates. Acc. 

Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (Semi- 
M-50) Articles of interest to men and women, 1,500- 
2,000; photos. No poetry, no fiction. Jessica Daves. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Pl., Hollywood 
28. (M) All types of light, romantic fiction to 2,500; 
short shorts and well-illustrated how-to-do-it articles 
of interest to the homemaker, to 1,000; 2-part serials. 
Web Jones. 3c. Acc. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(M-5) Serious, humorous, and topical articles, 1,800- 
2,000; inspirational; how-to; fillers. Human interest 
and humorous type fiction, 2,500-5,000. Mabel Hill 
Souvaine, Editor; Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor. No set 
rate. Acc. 
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TV vs. the Short Story 


We offer ten weeks intensive 
work in the technique of dopt- 
ing your own short stories for 
television plays. 


For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
VERY FAST SERVICE 
Accurate professional work from 60c per 1000 words; 1 
carbon free. Minor corrections. Mailed flat. 


DOROTHY K. JONES 


New York 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-3237 


15 Park Row 
WOrth 2-0664 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M, L. HOPCRAFT 
Alameda, New Mexico 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, ong and Ts your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West York 1, N. Y. 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


34 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Beginners Welcomed 
Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
writers. For pac and references write to: 

NITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


HAVING TROUBLE? 


With that story? Tell you what I'll do. Send it to me with 
four dollars ($4.00) and I'll tell you how to fix it in 
language you can understand. I'll rewrite the first page, 
thereby giving concrete example of how it should be done 

Twenty years in the writing field. Ghosting if you —- 


C. C. (Doc) WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 
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Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19. (M-35) Women’s and family interest. Arti- 
cleg, 2,500-6,000; short stories to 6,000; novelettes 
15, 000; short novels to 20,000; serials to 60,000. 
Particularly interested in book-length non-fiction for 
condensation or serialization and in articles of direct 
helpfulness to women. Woodrow Wirsig, Editor; Elliott 
Schryver, Fiction Editor; J. Robert Moskin, Article 
Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

Woman’s Life, 27 Park Ave., New York 17. (Q- 
25) Helpful entertaining articles, 400-2,500, on all 
phases of a woman's life. Douglas Lurton. Good 
rates. Acc. 

The Workbasket, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. (M-15) Articles to 1,500 about women who 
have raised their family living standards economically. 
2c, photos to $5. Acc. 


Confession 


Confidential Confessions (Ace) 23 West 47th St., 
New York 36. Dramatic first-person stories with “‘hit- 
home” problems about marriage and courtship. Shorts 
from 2,500 to 6,500; novelettes 10,000. Rose Wyn. 
To 3c. Acc. 

Daring Romances (Ace) 23 West 47th St., New 
York 36. Realistic first-person marriage and court- 
ship stories with emphasis on the man-woman prob- 
lem. Strong emotional style. Shorts from 2,500 to 
6,500; novelettes 10,000. Rose Wyn. To 3c. Acc. 

Intimate Romances (Romance), 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (M-25) First-person stories of serious 
love conflict or problem situations with realistic, 
everyday characters 5,000-8,000; novels, 10,000- 
14,000. 3c up. 

Modern Romances (Dell), 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. (M-15) First-person real-life stories. Con- 
tests for cash prizes. Also short articles 400-1,000, 
dealing with parenthood, young mothers with small 
children, pregnancy, postnatal health and beauty 
problems. Articles carry by-lines. Henry P. Malm- 
green. 4c. Acc. 

My Love Secret (Hillman), 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. (M-15) For requirements see Real Ro- 
mances, below. 

Personal Romances (Ideal), 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (M-25) First-person romances, young 
heroes and heroines, with strong emotional problems 
logically eee out, 5,000-10,000. Hilda Wright. 
3c and up. 

Real wll (Hillman), 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. (M-15) First-person short stories to 6,500; 
novelettes 8,500-10,000; articles 500-1,000; fillers. 
Written from viewpoint of both men and women. 
Mary Rollins. 3c. Acc 

Real Story (Hillman), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (M-15) For requirements see Real Romances. 

Revealing Romances (Ace), 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 36. M-15) First-person stories of courtship and 
marriage with strong reader identification. Stories 


CONFESSION STORY 


Supervised and Self-Study Courses. Original confes- 
sion plots sold for $5.00 each. Manuscript criticism. 
Other services. Send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope for information. 


Daniel Keenan 


P.O. Box 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


must be up-to-date, deal with problems that hit 
home and reflect modern-day living. Short stories 
2,500-6,000; novelettes 10,000. Articles and fillers 
300-1,000. Romantic verse to 20 lines. Rose Wyn. 
3c up, verse 50c a line. Acc. 

Romance Confessions, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
36. (Bi-M-25) Strong, dramatic, first-person stories 
based on women’s real-life experiences, 1,500-8,000. 
Articles to 2,500 on teen, courtship, marriage prob- 
lems. Elaine Moss. Stories 3¢ a word, articles $50- 
$100. Acc. 

Romance Time, 19 West 44th St., New York 36. 
(Bi-M-25) Strong, dramatic, first-person stories based 
on women’s real-life experiences, 1,500-8,000. Arti- 
cles to 2,300 on teen, courtship, marriage problems. 
Elaine Moss. Stories 3c a word, articles $50-$100. 


Secrets (Ace), 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (M- 
20) Dramatic first-person stories of courtship and 
marriage with emphasis on realism and emotional 
tone. Shorts 2,500-6,000, novelettes 10,000. Articles 
on marriage, courtship, personality to 1,000. Ro- 
mantic verse to 20 lines. 3c up, verse 50c a line. Acc. 

Tan (Johnson), 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
10. (M-25) First-person stories 2,000-3,000. No long- 
er confined to Negro characters. John H. Johnson. 
1Yc. Acc. 

Teen Age Confessions (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Directed specifically to the problems 
of teen age youth, male and female. Peggy Graves. 
Good rates. Acc. 

True Confessions (Fawcett), 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36. (M-15) Short stories 2,000-10,000; novels 
18,000-20,000. Must be realistic stories, with sin- 
cere emotion, based on problems of life today; dra- 
matic impact is necessary. Fact, exposé, or inspira- 
tional articles occasionally used. Fillers 500-1,000. 
William C. Lengel. 4c-5c. Acc. 

True Experience (Macfadden), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-15) First-person true stories of 
emotional experiences in the lives of women. To 
10,000. F. Gould. Payment to $375, according to 
editorial impact and length of story ‘Acc. 

True Love Stories (Macfadden), S05 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-15) First-person stories. May “al 
Kelley. 500 words, $50; 1,500-2,000, $100; 2 400. 
3,000, $125; 4,500-5,500, $175; 6,500-8,000, 
$250; 10,000-12,000, $400. Acc. 

True Romance (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) F. Gould. First-person short stories 
4,000-6,000, $250; novelettes 10,000, $375; short- 
shorts 2,000, up to $125. Acc. 

True Story (Macfadden), 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-20) Stories to 7,000; novelettes 9,000; 
double-lengths 11,000; 2-part serials, 7,000-10,000 
per installment. Nina Dorrance. Surprise-ending short- 
shorts $100, average-length stories $250-$300, novel- 
ettes $400, double-lengths $500, serials $425 each 
installment. Acc. 


Fact Detective 


Amazing Detective Cases (Postal), 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime 
cases with mystery and good detective work, 1,500- 
2,000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert E. Levee. 
2c up, photos $5. Acc. 

Best True Fact Detective (Skye), 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Articles—true fact detec- 
tive and mystery cases from police and prison rec- 
ords—to 3,000; photos with articles when possible. 
Edward L. McLean. Acc. 

Complete Police Cases (Postal) 655 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases 
with mystery and good detective work, 1,500-5,500. 
Official by-lines preferred. Robert E. Levee. 2c up, 
photos $5. Acc. 

Front Page Detective (Dell), 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. (M-25) Crime articles dealing with person- 
alities, unique police methods, exposés, 3,500. True 
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crime short-shorts 500-750. On-the-scene crime pro- 
tos. Carmena Freeman. $150-$250; photos $6 (more 
for series). Acc. Query on everything except picture 
stories. 

Inside Detective (Dell), 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
16. (M-25) Same requirements as Front Page Detec- 
tive. Carmena Freeman. 

Master Detective (Macfadden), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-25) Fact crime stories to 5,000, 
emphasizing suspense. Some old crimes represented. 
Hugh Layne. $150 up. Acc. Query with outline. 

Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
30. (M-25) True detective crime-detection stories 
5,000-7,000; photos. H. A. Keller, 2Yac up. Acc. 

Police Detective, (Skye), 270 Park Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Articles 2,500-3,000 on crime, rack- 
ets; unusual crime stories; also shorts 250-1,000 on 
similar subjects. Contemporary murder cases pre- 
ferred. Dan Blue. Acc. 

Real Police Stories (Fawcett), 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36. (Bi-M-25) True stories, 5,000-6,500 (3c. 
Acc.) covering almost any type of crime, but chiefly 
cases involving homicide. Preference is for cases 
containing mystery, with stress on investigative work. 
Sensational action-chase stories and gripping human- 
interest tales also considered. Case photos required, 
$5. Pub. Also filler-shorts 300 to 800 with ironic, 
bizarre or humorous turn. 5c. Acc. Joseph Piazza. 

Special Detective. For requirements see Best True 
Fact Detective, above. 

Startling Detective (Fawcett), 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36. ‘Bi M-25) Factual crime material, including 
some older cases, 4,000-6,000. Hamilton Peck. 3¢ 
(with extra payment for official byline if available). 
Acc. Photos $5. Pub. 

True Cases of Women in Crime (Skye) 270 Park 
Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Articles 2,500-3,000 
on women criminals, rackets; also shorts 350-1,000. 
Contemporary cases preferred. Wm. Carrington Guy, 
Editor. Acc. 

ion Crime. For requirements see Police Detective, 
above. 

True Detective, 206 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Suspenseful current true detective crime sto- 
ries with actual photos, with or without official by- 
line, 3,000-5,000. Always query before submitting 
copy. Detective, crime shorts and fillers 100-1,500. 
R. F. Buse. From 3c, depending on length, merit of 
case, and handling of copy; photos $4-$6. Acc. 

True Mystery (Skye) 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-25) Articles and crime cases incorporating 
element of mystery and the bizarre 2,500-3,000; 
pee shorts 350-1,000. Wm. Carrington Guy, Editor. 

True Police Cases (Fawcett), 67 W. 44th St. New 
York 36. (M-25) Fact detective stories to 7,000. 
Crime or police features to 2,000. Particularly inter- 
ested in first-person stories or features under the 
by-line of a person on either side of the law; and 
in sensational exposés of crime conditions in major 
cities. Joheph Corona. 3c up. Acc 


Fictional Detective and Mystery 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine (Mercury), 471 
Park Ave., New York 22. (M-35) Stories of detec- 
tion, crime, mystery. No supernatural stories per se, 
although if a legitimate mystery, crime, or detective 
short story has supernatural or horror element, O.K. 


THAT BOOK OF YOURS 


Since 1903 we have been helping writers attain pub- 
lication for their books. Founded by a distinguished 
author and editor and carried on by his descendants, 
ours has been recognized for half a century as a de- 
pendable, result-producing service. 

If you have written a book . . . if you are planning 
a book . . . we can give you the same honest, expert 
help we have given hundreds of writers by criticism, 
revision, marketing. 

Write today for free particulars. Your inquiry may 
open to you the way to successful authorship. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Agnes M. Reeve, Director 


Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 
For Screen & TV. 18 years’ Studio Scripting. 
Prof. Editing, Revision, Criticism 
GHOSTWRITING A SPECIALTY 
Many stories filmed. Recent novel published. 
Why not yours? 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
5602 Fernwood Avenue 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


HOllywood 
2-5448 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 


Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Begiriners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


NEED CAPITAL? 
A Banker has a plan for you to finance your mail 
order or other business. Larger or small enterprises 
will succeed as directed, when properly financed. 
Write me your problem, enclosing $2 for my new 
folio giving you = information and plans for success. 


YRON F. DUDLEY 
(30 years banking and finance) 
1930 W. 7th St. Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
ee ~g able to help you see your name in print anc make 

on your raw material. Reasonable rates.. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 57-A ‘ern Park, Florida 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried “systems,” “‘plans,’’ “‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


and puts you under no obligaticn. 
GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, CALIFORNIA 


January, 1955 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years |! have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . .. serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism ao Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Eenie, Meenie, Minie, Moe 

What's the best course my dough? 
Writing teachers every’ 

Promise things so bright ond fair. 


| have tried without results 
Burned a candle, joined new cults 
Editors keep saying, “’no”’ 

What's my answer, Mr. Moe? 


Write for free brochure .. . 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
ALAMEDA, NEW MEXICO 
POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books lished, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, Posnty Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
ye Boe Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
NE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


by STORY BOOK PRESS 


3233 Dallas 4, Texas 


coaching b Unie ror piots and poetry. 
“MY SEVEN. ‘BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)............ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). 
: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...... 2.50 
: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)... 3.00 
TE! LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. — 3.50 from me 2.50 
(For proof that I can Weg what I also teach by mail) 
References o's Who In The Midwest 


MILDRED 1. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer's need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by KS 
complete stories. Agency service. Typing. Criticisms $1.2 
per M. Special rates on novels. 
EO. M. OSBORNE 
3898 Chase Strect Denver 14, Colo. 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 

but who can’t decide which Press to select or what Boyaity 
Scale they are entitled to (209, 409, or the full 1009) be- 
cause they are paying the full “cost of a and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
Suthoritative advice. We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
dollars in publishing costs, and get you the best royality 
terms, top- pee — campaign. 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY. “CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5159 
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No taboos, no angles editorially except that quality 
must be high. ‘Ellery Queen.” $200 up 
for average length. Reprints, $75 up. 
Famous Detective Stories (Columbia), 341 Church 
St., New York 13. (Bi-M-25) Detective fiction stress- 
ing plot and characterization. Murder mysteries pre- 
ferred—straight crime and gangster stories not want- 
ed. Robert W. Lowndes. Vac up. Pub. 
15 Detective Stories (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Short stories 5,000; novels 
10,000. Fillers 250-500. Peggy Graves. ic up. Acc. 
Justice, Magazine Management Co., 655 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21. A new magazine in the 
market for suspense-crime fiction: short stories 5,000- 
6,000, novelettes about 15,000. Sandra Nelkin. 2c 
up. Acc. 
Menhunt (Flying Eagle), 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (M-35) Fiction of any length 1,000-25,000; 
serials on order only. Tough, hard-boiled, or realistic 
stories in the detective-crime field. Seeks only the 
best. Fact material is staff-written or contracted for. 
John McCloud. 2c-5c, much higher on occasion. Acc. 
The Saint Detective Magazine, 471 Park Ave., 
New York 22. (M-35) Stories 1,000-15,000 of any 
type dealing with crime. Emphasizes quality. Uses 
some reprints, chiefly by big names. Leo Margulies. 
Ic. Acc. 
Smashing Detective Stories (Columbia), 241 Church 
St., New York 13. (Bi-M) Same requirements as 
Famous Detective Stories, above. 
Not currently buying: Black Book Detective, Con- 
flict, Five Detective Novels, G-Man Detective, Mal- 
colm’s, The Phantom Detective, Popular Detective, 
Thrilling Detective, Triple Detective. 


Love Story 


All-Story Love Magazine (Popular) 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Strong, dramatic nov- 
elettes to 12,000. Short stories 4,000-5,000. Peggy 
Graves. Ic up. Acc. 

Exciting Love (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New York 

6. (Q-25) Novelettes, 8,000-16,000; short stories 
1,000-6,000. Alex Samalman. Ic. Acc. 

Fifteen Love Stories (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Romantic love stories. Novel- 
ettes up to 10,000; shorts 3,500 to 5,000. Peggy 
Graves. Ic up. Acc. 

Gay Love Stories (Columbia), 241 Church St., New 
York 13. (Bi-M-25) Third-person love stories to 15,- 
000. Marie A. Park. Yac up. Pub. 

Golden West Romances (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. Not in market at present. Helen 
Tono. 

Ideal Love Stories (Columbia), 241 Church St., New 
York 13. (Bi-M-25) Third-person love stories to 15,- 
000. Marie A. Park. Vac up. Pub. 

Love Short Stories (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) fiction 3,000-10,000. 
Peggy Graves. Ic up. 

Love 10 E. 40th St., New York 

(Q-25) Realistic, modern love novelettes, 8,000- 
18, 000; short stories, 2,000-6,000. Alex Samalman. 
le up. Acc. 

Ranch Romances (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-W-25) Adult Western short stories, 5,- 
000-6,000; novelettes 8,000; novels 18,000-20,000; 
4-part serials to 45,000; well-authenticated fact ma- 
terial to 2,500. Romantic interest. Alex Samalman, 
Senior Editor; Helen Tono, Editor. 1c up. Acc. 

Rangeland Love Stories (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Stories 2,C00-4,000; novel- 
ettes 8,000-12,000. Woman's viewpoint preferred, 
but an occasional story from man’s viewpoint. Old 
West settings desired. Ic up. Acc. ~ 

Rangeland Romances (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Emotional love stories, Old 
West. Man‘s or woman’‘s viewpoint; shorts 3,500-5,- 
000; novelettes 8,000-10,000. Peggy Graves. Ic. 
Acc. 
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Real Western Romances (Columbia), 241 Church 
St., New York 13. (Bi-M-25) Love stories of the Old 
West, with action element in background. Stress color 
and characterization. ‘Short stories to 5,000; novel- 
ettes 8,000 to 12,000. Marie A. Park. Yc up. Pub. 

Sweetheart Love Stories (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Tender young love stories, 
5,000-12,000: Peggy Graves. lc up. Acc. 

Thrilling Love Magazine (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th.St., 
New York 16. (Q-25) Love short stories 1,000-6,- 
000; novelettes 8,000-16,000. Alex Samalman. Ic 
up. Acc. 

Today’s Love Stories (Columbia), 241 Church St., 
New York 13. (Bi-M-25) Short stories and novelettes 
with strong love interest 1,000-15,000; verse with 
love theme, 4-20 lines. Marie A. Park. Yc up. Pub. 

Western Rodeo Romances (Thrilling, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. Helen Davidge. Not now buying. 


Science Fiction, Fantasy 


Amazing Stories (Ziff-Davis), 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-35) Science-fiction short stories 
1,000-10,000. Howard Browne. Ic up. Acc. 

Astounding Science Fiction (Street & Smith), 304 
E. 45th St., New York 17. (M-25) Science short sto- 
ries to 8,000, novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 30,- 
000-100,000. Articles on recent science develop- 
ments; query. John W. Campbell, Jr. 3c up. Acc. 

Beyond (Galaxy), 421 Hudson St., New York 14. 
Short-shorts 2,000-3,000; short stories to 6,000; 
novelettes 7,500-12,000; novellas 20,000. Exclusive- 
ly quality fantasy slant. H. L. Gold. 2¢ up, minimum 
$75. Acc. Overstocked at present. 

Cosmos Science Fiction and Fantasy (Star), 545 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-35) No material 
wanted at present. L. B. Cole. 

Fantastic (Ziff-Davis), 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-35) Science fiction to 10,000. Em- 
phasis on dramatic personality conflict. Cartoons. 
Howard Browne. Ic up. Acc. 

Fantastic Story Magazine (Thrilling), '0 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. (Q) Chiefly reprint, but small 
market for original fantasy fiction up to 10,000. 
Theron Raines. 1¢-2c. Acc. 

Fantastic Universe, 47] Park Ave., New York 22. 
(M-35) Stories 1,000-15,000—science fiction as well 
as fantasy. Articles chiefly on assignment. Leo Mar- 
gulies. Ic. Acc. 

Fantasy and Science Fiction (Mercury), 471 Park 
Ave., New York 22. (M) Science fiction and fantasy, 
1,000-20,000, occasionally longer. Uses some re- 
prints. Send MSS. to editorial address, 2643 Dana 
St., Berkeley 4, Calif. Anthony Boucher. 2c up, first 
North American and foreign serial rights only; re- 
prints $50 up a storv. Acc. 

Fate Magazine, 806 Cempster St., Evanston, Ill. 
(M-35) Articles under 3,000 on psychic, unusual, un- 
explained happenings; fillers. Robert N. Webster. 2c 
up. Pub. 

Galaxy Science Fiction (Galaxy), 421 Hudson St., 
New York 14. (M-35) Short-shorts 2,000-3,000; 
short stories to 6,000; novelettes 7,500-12,000; se- 
rials 60,000-75,000. (Galaxy Science Fiction Novels 
—hbimonthly paper-bound reprints—are completely 
separate from Galaxy Science Fiction magazine.) Ex- 
clusively quality science-fiction slant. H. L. Gold. 3c 
up, minimum $100. Acc. 

If—Worlds of Science Fiction, Quinn Publishing 
Co., Kingston, N. Y. (M-35) Science fiction, not fan- 
tasy. Stories to 12,000—under 5,000 preferred. Ar- 
ticles on assignment only, but inquiries will be con- 
sidered. James L. Quinn. Occasional cartoons. 2c up. 


Imagination, P. O. Box 230, Evanston, Ill. (M-35) 


Science-fiction and fantasy stories, 1,000-25,000. 
Solidly plotted stories with good action and charac- 
terization, embodying human interest prob!ems— 
now, in the past, or in the future—readers can un- 
derstand and sympathize with. Cartoons. William L. 
Hamling. Ic up, cartoons $5-$10. Acc. 
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WRITERS WHO CAN’T SELL! 
FIND OUT WHY! 


We are located in the heart of the WORLD’S STORYLAND 
—where most published stories are BORN, WRITTEN AND 
SOLD! Let us help you write for CHECKS, not the waste 
basket and relatives! 
Our staff will show you how to make your story saleable 
by line to line correction, if necessary. 


OUR RATES ARE HIGH BUT WORTH IT! $1.25 a 1000 
words, min. $3.75. 5000 words and over, $1.00 a 1000. 
Novels $25.00 flat rate. Due to the present, urgent de- 
mand for short stories, TV scripts and paper back novels, 
we endeavor to make EACH CRITICISM A COURSE IN IT- 
SELF APPLICABLE TO ALL YOUR WRITING. ANALYSIS 
OF ONE SHORT STORY MAY CURE YOUR FAULTS IN 12. 
A post-card TODAY will bring you et once FULL PAR- 
TICULARS of our service, and the SINCERE PROMISE 

OF SATISFACTION. 


Learn about your writing what the Text books don’t 
teach—the NIGHT SCHOOL COURSES overlook—®UT— 
WHAT THE BUYING EDITORS EXPECT YOU TO KNOW! 


BEVERLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
P. O. Box 667 Beverly Hills, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt-—Accurate Service 


60c per 1,000 words 
5Cc per 1,000 for book lengths 


Minor corrections. Postage, please. 


Alma M. Morgan 
R. R. 5, Peru, Indiana 


WRITERS: CAN YOU TAKE IT? 


Sometimes the truth hurts. If you want the honest truth 
about your stories, send them to us. If they can be sold, 
we'll help you to sell them; if not, we'll tell you why. Rates: 
$5. minimum, 2500 words or less; $1. per thousand on any- 
thing over. 


AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC, Marion Silk, Director 
G.P.0. Box 590 Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 

Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHO course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 

x 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


P. 0. Bo 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
eir scripts. Twenty years’ 
give expe 

I help writers ma! 

AND REPORT 


ORT STORIES. Special co 
Story and Article Writing. 
oooks, stories and special articles. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
‘3-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WE PAY 55% BOOK ROYALTIES 


Revolutionary new publishing method, developed at $250,000 
cost, enables us to manufacture, publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your novel, play, poetry, technical or other manu- 
script for not more than $12.50 (100 page book; prop. 
more if longer work) repaid immediately from quaranteed 
gigantic 55% royalty on first edition, huge 25% on fur- 
ther printings. Fully endorsed by authors, agents, libraries, 
etc. Sound too good to be true? Write today for FREE Book- 
let. A-13. Editions Unlimited, 2217 N. Summit Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 
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Mystic, Ray Palmer, Amherst, Wisc. (Bi-M-35) 
Occult factual experiences, fiction based on occult 
science—no ghost or horror stories. Particularly needs 
well-plotted stories dealing with various phases of oc- 
cultism and mysticism. 1,000-15,000. Ray Palmer 
and Bea Mahaffey. Rates by arrangement. 

Other Worlds, Ray Palmer, Amherst, Wisc. (Bi-M- 
35) All types of science fiction; some fantasy; no 
weird or ghost stories. Requires sound plotting and 
convincing characterization. 1,000-15,000. Ray Pal- 
mer and Bea Mahaffey. Rates by arrangement. 

Planet Stories (Fiction House), 1658 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn. (Q-25) Short stories 2,000- 7,000; 
novelettes 8,000-14,000; novels 15, 000. Science- 
fiction stories with good action, suspense, and alien- 
worlds atmosphere. No restrictions, though less fan- 
tasy is bought than other types. Jack O'Sullivan. 
1 Yac-2c. Acc. 

Science Fiction Adventures (Future), 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. (Bi-M-35) Fast-moving. science fiction. 
Harry Harrison. To 3c. Acc. 

Science Fiction Quarterly (Columbia), 241 Church 
St., New York 13. (Q-25) Same needs as Science-Fic- 
tion Stories, below. Y2c up. Pub. 

Science Fiction Stories (Columbia), 241 Church St., 
New York 13. (Bi-M-35) Science fiction with adult 
motivation to 5,000; novelettes, 8,000-12,000. No 
fantasy. Robert W. Lowndes. Yac up. Pub. 

Startling Stories (Thrilling), 10 40th St., New 
York 16. (Q-25) Science-fiction short stories and 
25,000-word. novels. Theron Raines. Ic up. Acc. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. (Q-25) Pseudo-scientific adventure sto- 
ries to 10,000; short novels 15,000- 
20,000. Theron Raines. Ic up. 


Sports 


Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (8 times yr.-35) Short and short-short 
fiction slanted to baseball—-may involve romance or 
mystery. Articles and photos related to baseball. No 
verse. Earl C. Noyes. Payment by arrangement. Query. 

Complete Sports (Stadium), 655 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. (Bi-M-25) All lengths of fiction to 
20,000. Robert va arms, Editor; Arthur Lane, As- 
sociate. Ic up. 

Sport (Moctodde), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Personality and behind-the-scenes features, 
controversial subjects of interest to sport fans. Base- 
ball and boxing the year round. Other sports in sea- 
son. Articles 2,500-3,500. Ed. Fitzgerald. Payment 
from $200 Series: “ length. Briefs for SPORTalk 
department $5-$10. 

Ten Story Sports ‘(Cohinbio), 241 Church St., New 
York 13. (Q-25) Same requirements as Super Sports. 
Robert W. Lowndes. Vac. Pub. 

See Sports Ilustrated—under General Maga- 
zines.—. 

Not now buying: Exciting Baseball, Exciting Foot- 
bo", 5 Srorts Classics. Poou'ear Baseball, Popular Foot- 
ball, Popular Sports, Thrilling Baseball. Thrilling Foot- 
ball, Thrilling Sports. 


Western 


Action-Packed Western (Columbia), 241 Church 
St., New York 13. (Bi-M-25) Short stories 2,000- 
5,000; novelettes 10,000-15,000. Robert W. Lown- 
des. Yac up. Pub. 

Best Western Magazine (Stadium), 655 Madison 


Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M-25) Same requirements as 
Western Novel & Short Stories, below. 

Complete Western Book Magazine (Stadium), 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M-25) Western 
novels to 20,000; shorts to 5,000. Robert O. Eris- 
man, Editor; Arthur Lane, Associate. Ic up. Acc. 

Double Action Western (Columbia), 241 Church 
St., New York 13. (Bi-M-25) Short stories, 2,000- 
5,000; novelettes 10,000-20,000. Robert W. Lown- 
des. Yac up. Pub. 

Exciting Western (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-20) Overstocked. James B. Hendryx, 
Jr. le up. Acc. 

Famous Western (Columbia), 241 Church St., New 
York 13. (Bi-M-25) Novelettes, 8,000-16,000; short 
stories to 5,000, articles to 2,000. Stresses charac- 
terization and adult motivation. Robert W. Lowndes. 
Yac up. Pub. 

Fifteen Western Tales (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Short stories 2,500; novel- 
ettes to 10,000. Verse. Fillers. Peggy Graves. Ic up, 
verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Masked Rider Western (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. (Bi-M-25) Overstocked. J. B. Hendryx, 
Jr. le up. Acc. 

Range Riders Western (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. (Bi-M-25) Overstocked. J. B. Hendryx, 
Jr. Ie. Acc. 

Real Western Stories (Columbia), 241 Church St., 
New York. (Bi-M-25) Same requirements as Famous 
Western, above. 

The Rio Kid Western (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. (Bi-M-25) Overstocked. James Hen- 
dryx, Jr. le. Acc. 

Texas Rangers (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (M-25) Fast-moving, action-packed short 
stories, 1,000-5,000. Novelettes 9,000-15,000. Book- 
length novels by arrangement. James Hendryx, Jr. Ic 
up. Acc. 

Triple Western (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., 

York 16. (Bi-M-25) Western short stories to 5, O00. 
adult novelettes 20,000-30,000 words. No taboos. 
James Hendryx, Jr. le up. Acc. 

True West, P. O. Box 5008, Austin 31, Tex. Edi- 
torial Office: Box 266, Mason, Texas. (Q-25) An all- 
fact magazine of the O!d West—badmen, gold rush 
days, cattle drives, ghost towns, range wars, etc. 
Articles 1,500-5,000—6,000 on an extraordinary 
subject. Old photos. Overstocked. Fred Gipson. Ic. 
Pub. 

2-Gun Western (Stadium), 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 21. (Bi-M-) Short-shorts 500-2,000; short sto- 
ries 1,000-9,000. Robert O. Erisman, Editor; Arthur 
Lane, Associate. le up. Acc. 

Western Action (Columbia), 241 Church St., New 
York. (Bi-M-25) Same requirements as Double Action 
Western, above. 

Western Novel & Short Stories (Stadium), 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M-25) Short stories 
1,000-6,000; “novels to 20,000. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor; Arthur Lane, Associate. Ic up. Acc 

Western Short Stories (Stadium), 655. Madison 
Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M-25) 1 ,000- 9,000. Robert 
O. Erisman, Editor; Arthur Lane, Associate. le up. 
Acc. 

Not now buying: Five Western Novels, Giant West- 
ern Magazine, Popular Western, Thrilling Ranch 
Stories, Thrilling Western, West. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS 


WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 


THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10, 000,000 000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 


highest rates. 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: 
This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. 


This booklet shows what makes a This Week shortshort tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
“| read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 
| felt it was something of a classic . . 


It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


HAVE YOU READ the fascinating RHYTHM IN WRITING? 
“There seems to be more inspiration in one page of it than 
in whole volumes by other says one 
“This is high-class instructi t brings 
on principles as the howe never been uncovered 

N. Risser, 30 Ww. Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, Easter, 
2152. Chart 21” x 28%, 75¢. Thos. , Crowley 
Louisiana. 

POETRY CONTEST CHART for i nga™ now ready. Complete 
rules. Also names of winners in 1954. Chart plus os 
summer’s supplement, $1.00. Stella Weston Tuttle, P. O. 
Box 392, Miami, lo. 

TRADE MAGAZINES. See late our easy fo 
ym acquainted service. Choose fro covering all 

elds. Current List FREE. Publish- 
ing Company, 34FF North Ritter, indianapolis 19, Indiana. 

BLUEPRINT AND WIRING Plons for 5,000-worder. $1.00. 
Corter-lll, 1885 Glendale, Denver 15, Colo. 

“SELF-H YPNOSIS—Wonders—Guide.” Revolutionary new 
method revealed by Nard King, New York ae. 
Amazing book—writer’s “ Guaranted 
$2.00 (or write for free details Skyhaven, Book Dept. 
AR2, Newfoundland, N. J. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “Facts, Fancies, Festivals of Colo- 
rado.” 50c postpaid. Anna Keller Stowe, Penrose, Colo. 

a FROM THORNTON,” the only book of ae 
cal poetry written by an American, only 35c. George B. 
Thornton, Box 289, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on all subjects 
bought, and 
Bargain List 10c. Smith Instruction Exchange, 124 Marl- 

borough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, ~~ cartoon and ga 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free sam 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, 

lebr. 

SELL ALL YOUR WORK? Then don’t read about our low- 
cost appraisal service on page 28. THE POETRY CLINIC. 

THE MARKETEER covers gt Hee markets every month. 
Twelve pages of market information, compiled by a writer 
who knows markets, for ready-to-sell beginners. Only 35c. 
The Marketeer, 1417 Virgil Place, Hollywood 27, Cali- 


fornia. 

MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specializing markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. March, 1953 (Regional Maga- 

April, 1954 roetey. Includin Light Verse). 

May, 1954 (Comic Books). June, $4 (Form Magazines, 
Travel Markets). August, 1954 (Gnesting Cards, Plays, 
Syadionten), September, 1954 (5S 


ialized Magazines). 
October, 1954 (Little Magazines, Company Publications). 
1954 (Book Pu fishers). 


December, 1954 
times called Trade Journals). 

) to AUTHOR & NOURNALIST. 
‘opeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


each (coin or stam 
1313 National Bank of 


OPPORTUNITIES 


IT’S TIME TO WRITE—A year-round calendar to help y 
schedule your manuscripts. Devi an lapavnationsiny 
successful author, IT’S TIME TO WRITE tells you NOW 
what month editors are buying for . . . reminds you that 
in FEBRUARY most editors are thinki — UGUST, 
FAIRS and PREPARATIONS FOR FALL. Keep editors’ 

schedules on YOUR desk! Send $1 for IT’S TIME TO 
WRITE, 700 So. Umatilla Way, Denver 23, Colorado. 

FREE FOLIO “SS, 000-$45,000; | Unlimited Vacations.” No 
merchandise ! Works itself—home! 
Haylings-AJé, Carlsbad, colt 

EARN! LEARN! “Departm Letters.” in to 
$1.00 each. TOP HAT ENTERPRISES, 9 ¥ Street, An- 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Sell.” . 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 33. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

WORLD’S SMALLEST BIBLE, 50c. Three Moss. Agents 
wanted. Empires, Box 301, Amesbury tH, ass. 


EARN MONEY REWRITING Pp 
ticulars write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successtul Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


SERVICES 
ABC | SHORTHAND 


For par- 


ONE WEEK $2.00. 
Zinman. 215 est 91, New York N. 


PENCIL SKETCHES: Ms > x 10, $1, made 
Jeannette North, 311 Markwith Ave., Yeu" 

age READY for submission, drawn on by 11 

vy bond. Mailed flot with protection. $1.00. F. Cun- 
ide Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 

MARION SILK, wellknown juvenile writer and former direc- 
tor, Amity Writers Group, is now Staff Director of Amity 
Script Clinic. See advertisement on page 37, this magazine. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 

POETRY! WHY NOT set r- poems to music? Com 
simplified method, $2: .25. Free details. Cocard, Box 105b, 
Massapequa Park, New York. 

FINISHED CARTOONS DRAWN to your gags. $1.00 each. 
Alvin Hesseling, Potosi, Wisconsin. 

ag mn STORY plots. $5.00 each. See Keenan‘s ad on 
page 


PERSONALS 


INTRIGUING ALL AMERICAN DINNER—Com 
including recipes for Baked Ham, Au Gratin 
Pineapple Salad, and Lemon Pie, $1.00. M. x 

RECORDING. tapes everywhere. 

wap e 
Box 1404-N, San Francisco colt. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
Pe to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
d compatible friends. Discreet, ae service . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1¢ 192 --Sealed particu. 
s FREE. EVAN MOORE, ville, Florida 


ADEAS ... | 
menu 
eed, 
Free. 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 
It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. Il, No. 2 


January, 1955 


Vantage Selected To Publish First Complete Work 
on Jehovah's Witnesses; 1st Edition: 10,000 Copies 


Vantage Opens New Office 
in the Nation’s Capital 
Fred Reinstein, long active in 

Washington, D. C., and 

York as a literary agent, 
been appointed to supervise 
Vantage’s new office in the na- 
tion’s capital. If you live in the 
vicinity of Washington, you are 
invited to visit Mr. Reinstein to 
discuss your finished manuscript, 
or your work in progress. The 
address is: 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N. W. The telephone number 
is: STerling 3-2238. 


3 A raph Parties 
Book 


Harold Jansen’s THIS WAY TO 
PODUNK got off to a flying sales 
start in December with three auto- 
graph parties in the Mohawk Val- 
ley section of New York State. The 
affairs were held at Cornell Uni- 
versity Book Store, at Corner Book 
Shop in Ithaca, and at a book shop 
in Trumansburgh. All were highly 
successful. 
Mr. Jansen, who is on the edi- 
torial staff of The Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal, publicity director of Ithaca 
College, and correspondent for In- 
ternational News Service and Unit- 
ed Press, is also scheduled to ap- 
ear on radio and television in 
ochester, Syracuse and Bingham- 


ton. 
A and skilled journal- 
ist, r. Jansen selected Vantage 
Press to publish his book after a 
eareful survey of the publishing 
field. “I had utmost confidence 
that Vantage would do the best 
publishing job, and the most ag- 
gressive promotional job.” If you, 
too, are looking for a publisher, 
mail the coupon below for our free, 
24-page brochure explaining the 
Vantage cooperative program. 


Governor of Michigan 
Accepts Vantage Novel 


G. Mennen 
Williams, 
Governor of 
Michigan, 
congratu- 
lates Zig- 
mund J. 
Niparko on 
the publica- 
tion of his 
new book, 
Kims and 
Sans, a story 
of Korea 
and Japan. 


Bank Distributes Vantage 
Novel in Unique Gift Idea 


The First National Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, came up with 
a new twist this past Christmas— 
how to say “thank you” to its fel- 
low bankers who recommended the 
banking facilities of this year-round 
resort city bank. 

To almost one hundred banker 
friends in the United States and 
Canada, the Fort Lauderdale bank 
distributed autographed copies of 
Vantage’s IN THESE TIMES, by 
Verlie Forsyth. Miss Forsyth is 
assistant to the Executive Vice 
President of the Bank, and the 
Editor of FINABA, bank’s 
house organ. 


U. P. Review features 
Vantage Press Novel 


In a feature review that went to its 
1500 member newspapers, the Unit- 
ed Press ran a special story on 
Vantage’s newly published ACTION 
WITH THE SEAFORTHS, by 
Charles Monroe Johnson, It is the 
story of an American who enlisted 
in the Canadian army’s Seaforth 
Highlander Regiment, in which he 
spent five years, to emerge with 
= wounds and a beautiful Italian 
wife. 


“Few writers of World War 2,” 
says the dispatch, “have done as 
well as Johnson in describing the 
private soldier’s war, the way bat- 
tles are fought, and the lives of the 
men who fight them.” 


Heavy Demand Expected From 


Public and Libraries 


New York, N. Y.—The story of 
the fastest-growing religious group 
in the world will be told in a fully 
illustrated book to be published by 
Vantuge Press in Spring. 1955. Title 
of the work is JEHOVAH’S WIT- 
NESSES: A NEW WORLD SOCI- 
ETY, by Marley Cole; a first edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies has been or- 


ered. 

Although there have been other 
books about this remarkable reli- 
gious group, Mr. Cole’s work is the 
first to have the full support of the 
parent organization, The Watch- 
tower Society. Mr. Cole, himself a 
member of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
took three years to write the vol- 
ume and to do the necessary re- 
search. The book will have thirty 
to forty illustrations, and is being 
priced at only $2.95 to bring it 
within reach of the largest possible 
market. 

Members of Vantage’s sales and 
advertising departments have al- 
ready had a number of conferences 
with officials of Jehovah’s Witness- 
es, at their World Headquarters in 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. 
Plans have been laid for publica- 
tion and direct mail advertising, for 
contacts with libraries, bookstores 
and wholesalers in America an 
thirty-one other countries, and for 
foreign translations. 

you would like to learn how 
Vantage's skill and facilities can be 
ut to work in publishing your 
ook on a cooperative basis, send 
for the free booklet mentioned in 
the coupon below. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, | am interested in having my book published. 


booklet explaining your cooperative plan. No obli- 


| : Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
| gation, of course. 


| FREE! 


4 

if 
| 


